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** Dim cloisters of a hill-girt plain 


DARTMOUTH DURING A DECADE. 


By Eugene R. Musgrove. 


“Men of Dartmouth, give a rouse 


For the college on the hill!” 


m MONG the recognized 
leaders in the country, 
leaders of education oc- 


cupy no secondary place. 





Education, in a_ broad 
sense, comprehends all that disciplines 
the understanding, cultivates the taste, 
and moulds the habits and manners of 
men. The past decade will be known 
as a period of expansion in all branches 
of American education. In every 
department of our educational system 
the same vital forces have been at work 

everywhere enlargement, expansion, 
vigorous growth. Great material de- 
velopments have intensified the de- 
mand for intellectual progress, and 


pressed into the front ranks of action 
men who, by virtue of keen and pro- 
gressive thought, possess ability to 
execute their own plans and place be- 
fore their fellow-men the objective re- 
sults of their own labors. College 
men, like other bodies of men, are al- 
ways ready to follow a real leader. 
Such a leader Dartmouth college 
proudly possesses—William Jewett 
Tucker, “ the ideal president and great 
extender.” 

The first decade of President Tuck- 
er’s administration has been one of 
the most remarkable periods of growth 
in the history of American education- 
al institutions. The able administra- 
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tions of President Smith and President 
Bartlett had given to the Old Dart- 
mouth enviable position and reputa- 
tion, and when in 1893 Dr. Tucker as- 
sumed the presidency the noble possi- 
bilities of the New Dartmouth were 
conspicuous. Dr. Tucker brought to 
the service of his alma mater such busi- 
ness enterprise, such strength of man- 
hood, and such reputation for scholar- 
ship and progressive learning, that his 
administration has been one contin- 


church in Manchester, where he estab- 
lished a reputation as an earnest and 
brilliant preacher and well earned the 
degree of doctor of divinity which 
Dartmouth bestowed upon him in 
1875. He was pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian church in New 
York from 1876 to 1880, when he ac- 
cepted the chair of homiletics at An- 
dover. 

The beginning of Dr. Tucker's pro- 


fessorship at Andover was the begin- 





FROM THE TOWER 


uous triumph. ‘The college has grown 
in numbers, equipment, curriculum, 
and dignity. 

William Jewett Tucker was born 
in Griswold, Conn., July 13, 1839. He 
was graduated from Kimball Union 
academy—* that faithful handmaid of 
Dartmouth ”—in 1857; and four vears 
later was graduated from Dartmouth. 
After brief experience as a teacher in 
Laconia and in Columbus, Ohio, he 
began a course of study at Andover 
Theological seminary. In 1867 he be- 
came pastor of the Franklin Street 


ning of a new era in his life. It was 
there that he became a leader among 
the thinkers of the age. His oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa society at 
Harvard in June, 1892, on * From Lib- 
erty to Unity,” profoundly impressed 
religious and philosophic thought. Dr. 
‘Tucker was a lecturer on homiletics at 
Harvard and one of the founders of 
the Andover Review. As a theological 
instructor he had few superiors, if 
equals. His labors at Andover were 
marked by effective restlessness in doe- 


trinal discussions, and resulted in that 
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liberality of thought which placed An- 
dover in the front rank of theological 
institutions. 

Twice before 1893 was Dr. Tucker 
honored with election to the presidency 
of Dartmouth. Upon the death of 
President Asa Dodge Smith in 1877, 
Dr. Tucker was chosen, but he de- 
clined. When Dr. Samuel Colcord 
Bartlett resigned, in 1892, the trustees 
again chose Dr. Tucker; but the dis- 
tinguished son of Dartmouth, believing 
that simple duty demanded further 
service at Andover, again declined. 
The trustees were then in e quandary 
and, hoping that the right man might 
soon be found, appointed Prof. J. W. 
Lord temporary president. ‘They then 
made earnest demands upon Dr. Tuck- 
er to reconsider his declination, and 
their continued failure to fill the posi- 
tion finally appealed to his college lov- 
alty and resulted in his acceptance. 
The announcement of this happy re- 
sult was received with satisfaction and 
jov by all students, professors, alumni, 
and friends of the college. However 
unfortunate had been the delay, it re- 
sulted in equivalent gain. 


Although President Tucker’s admin- 





CHASE'S ISLAND Roe OR tha: tices 


istration did not formally begin until 
June, 1893, he was virtually president 
from the hour he accepted the office, 
and he was almost constantly in Han- 
over. On February 7 he made the stu- 
dents a brief salutary address, in which 
he spoke eloquently of the relations 
which should exist between him and 
them, and of the noble mission of the 
American college. 

A notable event in these early days 
of Dr. Tucker’s presidency was the 
dedication of the Marv Hitchcock 
Memorial hospital. This noble insti- 
tution was erected by the Hon. Hiram 
Hitchcock, with whom in 1878 Dr. 


Tucker had been appointed a trustee 





THE CONNECTICUT 


'*Fair river! not unknown to classic song 
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of Dartmouth. ‘lhe hospital is a 
structure of magnificent proportions 
and is complete in every department. 
While technically not a part of the 
college, it affords medical students 
privileges unsurpassed in the world. 
The total cost of the building and 
grounds was $225,000. 

The dedicatory services were held 
in the College church on the afternoon 
of May 4, and were presided over by 


Come Cawnen, Han evee MN p- 


THE COLLEGE CHURCH Few t 


President Tucker. The principal ora- 
tion was delivered by ex-Senator James 
Willis Patterson, who had just been 
appointed Willard professor of ora- 
tory. No one realized, as he listened 
to the eloquent words of the “ silver- 
tongued senator,” that the end of that 
noble life was less than thirty hours 
away, for the orator spoke with all his 
characteristic thought, power, and ex- 
pression. No one realized that the first 
service of the hospital was to be ren- 
dered at the death of the statesman 


who so eloquently dedicated it to the 
service of humanity. Senator Patter- 
son’s death was a severe blow to Presi- 
dent Tucker and a distinet loss to the 
college. 

The Commencement exercises of 
1893 are among the most memorable 
in the annals of the college, for then 
occurred President Tucker's inaugura- 
tion. The impressive services took 


place in the College church, which has 





‘sheltered so many famous men,” on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, June 28. 
President Tucker’s inaugural displayed 
that breadth of thought and strong 
simplicity of expression which charac- 
terize all his contributions to ctliical 
literature. He reviewed the educa- 
tional development of America and 
dwelt on the leading features of Dart- 
mouth’s history. No one who was 
privileged to hear his noble, whole- 
souled discourse could doubt that one 
of the most distinguished sons of Dart- 
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MARY HITCHCOCK HOSPITAL 


mouth had come to the service of the 
college in its hour of need. 

The first material improvement in 
Dr. Tucker’s administration was the 
institution of a modern system of water- 
works. Dr. Tucker did not originate 
it, but he threw himself into the difii- 


cult task of realizing and developing 


it. For over seventy years the town 
and the college had been supplied with 
pure spring water by a system of aque- 
duets. This svstem was insullicient to 
meet the growing needs of the college, 
and with the view of securing an ade- 
quate supply for all purposes the tow1 
lege united in forming the 


Hanover Water-Works company. 


The present water supply, known as 


and the col 


A noble institution. 


s situated in a natural 


the reservoir, 
basin among the hills two miles north- 
east of the college. It covers thirty- 
two acres and has a capacity of 115,- 
000,000 gallons. It is 155 feet above 
the campus, affording a pressure of 
sixty-eight pounds to the square inch. 
The total cost of the enterprise was 
$60,000, of which the college furnished 
$25,000 and the town $20,000, and the 
rest of which was bonded. ‘The im- 
portance of the svstem cannot be over- 
estimated. The New Dartmouth is 
directly dependent upon it 

The external development of the 
college during President Tucker’s ad- 
ministration may be divided into five 


distinct movements—the consolidation 
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The New Dartmouth is directly dependent upon it 
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CROSBY 


HOUSE 


of the Chandler Scientific school, th 
expansion of the laboratory equipment, 
the development of the dormitory sys- 
tem, the institution of the central heat- 
ing plant, and the organization of the 
Tuck 

The 
the administration 
Chandler 


continued as a 


school. 


first problem that confronted 


was whether the 


Scientific schoo] should he 


separate institution o 


should be consolidated with the col- 


lege. The president and trustees con- 
sulted legal and other opinion and de- 
termined upon a course of consolida- 
The 


sion of Moor hall, wl 


} 


tion. decision led to the conver- 
ich had long been 
known as the Chandler Seientifie build- 
ing, into a modern structure of impos- 
ing architecture and commodious ap- 
pointments. 

Chandler hall, as the building is now 
called, dates from 1791. It was orig- 
inally Moor’s Indian Charity school, 
the humble origin of the college. From 
1794 to 1801 the second floor was used 


¢ office, a fact that calls to 


Dartmouth students issued 
the first college newspaper in the coun- 
1852 Abiel Chandler founded 


School of and 


the Chandler Science 
the Arts, which occupied the building 
Prof. 


minister to 


till 1893. Sinee then Arthur 


Hardy, 


taught 


Sherburne now 
mathematics in the 
Professor Har- 


is one of the most versatile of Dart- 


Spain, 
hoaildi al . 
mundIng several vears, 
] 


mouth men. He is an accomplished 
architect, 
He is the 
Yet a 


Caleulus,”’ 


scholar, musician, artist, 
poet, novelist, and teacher 
* But 


author = Passe Rose,” 


Woman,” 


. Pos ms,” 


“Elements of 
and other books. In 1898, 


Chandler hall assumed its present ap- 
pearance through gifts of Frank Willis 
Daniels. class oft 68, of Winchester, 


Mass. 
the 


It affords adequate facilities for 
departments of mathematics, 
graphics, and engineering. 

The 
equipment has not been the least prom- 


expansion of the laboratory 
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inent of the several branches of devel- 
opment. ‘To the Butterfield museum 
belongs the honor of heing the first 
building erected during the adminis- 
tration. The corner-stone was laid in 
June, 1895, and the building was eom- 
pleted the following year. This hand- 
some structure was made possible by 
generous bequests of Dr. Ralph Butter- 
field, class of °39, of Kansas City In 
his bequest, Dr. Butterfield directed 
that a museum be built “ for the pur 
pose of keeping, preserving, and = es 
hibiting specimens illustrating the 
branches of paleontology, archwology, 
ethnology, and kindred subjects.” The 
huilding is used for the specified pur 
poses, and includes under kindred sub 
jects biology and geology Dr. Butter- 
field was a great student of science 
His intense devotion to study and re 
search precluded association with his 
fellow-men, and consequently the out 


side world heard little of him He 


lived for his college, and the building 
which bears his name is a noble monu- 
ment to his memory and an honor to 
Dartmouth. 

The Wilder physical laboratory was 
erected in 1899 through the munifi- 
cence of Charles T. Wilder of Welles- 
ley, Mass. It is a beautiful and digni- 
fied building, and occupies an impos- 
ing position on the terrace. Its near- 
ness to the Shattuck observatory en- 
ibles the astronomical and physical 
departments to work in conjunction. 
The building is complete in all its ap- 
pointments, and has been a potent fac- 
tor in placing the scientifie depart- 
ment in its present state of efficiency. 

Mr. Wilder died at his summer home 
in Oleott, now Wilder, Vt., in 1897. 
His efficient work at Wilder is seen in 
the utilization of a great water-power, 
in the damming of the Connecticut, 
and in the construction of extensive 


paper mills. Thorough workmanship, 





CHANDLER HALL 


Originally Moor's Indian Charity Schoo 
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BUTTERFIELD MUSEUM. The 


splendid design, and courageous pur- 
pose marked all his business enter- 
prises. He possessed the best qualities 
of New England manhood and com- 
manded universal confidence and ad- 
miration. His ability enabled him to 
amass a considerable fortune, which 
he generously disposed of through 





WILDER HALL 


gifts. His bequests to Dartmouth 
amounted to $175,000. 

The housing of the college was an- 
other problem that confronted the ad- 
ministration. In 1893 the only dormi- 
tories were Dartmouth, Wentworth, 
Thornton, and Reed, and accommoda- 


tions were impressively inferior to 





A beautiful and dignified building 
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those of other New England colleges. 
Dartmouth’s remarkable growth made 
modern accommodations indispensable, 
and led to a_ significant expansion. 
The first improvements were the trans- 
formation of the old Sanborn and 
Crosby houses into dormitories. San- 
born house was completed in 1894, 
Crosby house in 1896; Sanborn accom- 
modates sixty men, Crosby forty-five. 

It was the aim of the trustees, in 
reconstructing and remodeling these 


connection with Washington univer- 
sity, and before she accepted the chair 
of English at Smith college, she taught 
a day school in the Sanborn house. 
The Crosby house was once the resi- 
dence of Dr. Dixi Crosby, a leading 
personality in the early history of the 
Medical school and one of a long line 
of illustrious physicians. Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, who so delighted in visit- 
ing Hanover, was often a guest in this 
hospitable home. The beautiful dorm- 


RICHARDSON HALL 


houses, not only to afford attractive 
homes for students, but also to pre- 
serve houses which had been closely 
associated with Dartmouth history. 
The Sanborn house was once the home 
of Prof. Edwin D. Sanborn, who mar- 
ried a niece of Daniel Webster, and 
who held professorships in the college 
for half a century. Here lived also 
Kate Sanborn, author of “ Adopting 
an Abandoned Farm,” “ Abandoning 
an Adopted Farm,” and other books. 
Miss Sanborn was a well-known figure 
in Hanover. After she severed her 





itory, distinetly colonial, is a fitting 
tribute to Dr. Crosby’s memory. 
Richardson and Fayerweather halls 
represent the distinctively modern 
period of dormitory construction. 
Richardson is the best appointed dorm- 
itory in college. It was named for 
Judge James B. Richardson of Boston, 
who was the first trustee nominated 
under the present system of alumni 
representation. Built of Portland 
granite, interspersed with blackheads, 
and occupying a dignified position on 
the terrace, Richardson is one of the 
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FAYERWEATHER HALL A fine 


most beautiful of Dartmouth build- 


1890 and whose will was stoutly con- 
ings. 


tested. The dormitory occupies a 
pleasing position in the rear of Dart- 
mouth hall. With its gently-sloping 
quests of Daniel B. Fayerweather, roof, its 
whose death occurred in New York in 


Fayerweather hall, completed in 
1900, was made possible through be- 
over-hanging cornices, its 


heavy doors, and its small window- 





COLLEGE HALL 


The social home of the college 
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panes, it is a fine example of colonial 
architecture. 

College hall, which was erected two 
years ago, is a fit supplement of the 
dormitory system. The first floor con- 
tains reading and lounging rooms, fur- 
nished in Flemish oak, a room devoted 
to athletic trophies, and several club- 
rooms and offices. The second and 
third floors are occupied by under- 
graduates during the academic year 
and by alumni at Commencement. 
The basement contains billiard and 
pool rooms, and a rathskellar. In the 
large annex is a magnificent dining 
hall, which has oak-paneled walls and 
is finished into the roof with exposed 
trusses. In the south end of the hall 
is a balcony for guests, and in the 
north end a massive fireplace, above 
which, cleverly carved, is the college 
seal. The first academic event held in 
College hall was the Webster centen- 
nial banquet, at which President Tuc! 


er presided and such renowned men as 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Senator 


George Frisbee Hoar, and Chief Jus- 
tice Melville Weston Fuller delivered 
addresses. College hall is the social 





THE COMMONS A magnificent dining-ha 
home of the college; it has wonder- 
fully directed and unified the under- 
eraduate life. 

The conversion of the old Wheelock 
hotel into a modern hostelry known as 
the Hanover Inn was accomplished last 
summer at an expense of $25,000. 
Dartmouth now possesses one of the 
finest hotels in New England. The 
Inn occupies an imposing position at 
the southwest corner of the campus. 
Its architecture is distinctively Dutch. 

The central heating plant ranks with 
the water-works system in its vital 1m- 


portance to the New Dartmouth. The 
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Its architecture is distinctively Dutch. 
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first step taken toward such an im- 
provement was in 1895, when afier 
thorough investigation and examina- 
tion of various systems of heating in 
New England and New York, the trus- 
tees voted to adopt a system similar to 
that in use at Yale, and planned to 
meet all possible requirements for 
many years. The plant was completed 
in 1898. It contains six 125-horse 
power boilers, and the connections are 
such that one or all can be used at high 
or low pressure whenever the college 
shall see fit to control its own electric 
lighting. 

An enormous amount of under- 
ground piping was used in putting the 
system into operation. Three mains 
lead directly from the boilers, and 
these send off numerous branches. 
Almost all the college buildings are 
heated by this underground system of 
piping. The plant has proved efficient 
and economical. Estimates of the 
probable consumption of coal show an 


annual saving of nearly $3,000 over 


the old system. It is believed that 
the plant saved nearly $3,000 in the 
construction of the Wilder laboratory, 
which occupies an exposed position on 
the terrace, and a more direct benefit 
is shown in the large decrease allowed 
in insurance premiums. 

The development of Dartmouth’s 
educational resources is most conspic- 
uously manifest in the creation of tne 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance by Edward Tuck of the class 
ef 1862. The Tuck school is a grad- 
uate school of a two years’ course, in 
which are taught the modern lan- 
guages, economics, international law, 
and kindred subjects. The school 
endeavors to do for the business man 
what the law school and the school of 
medicine do for the lawyer and the 
physician. It aims to give college 
graduates such a training as to enable 
them to master more quickly the de- 


tails of business life, and that capacity 
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THE TUCK SCHOOL 


for administration which comes from 
a disciplined mind, mature judgment, 
and confidence resting upon knowl- 
edge. 

Edward Tuck, the generous founder 
Exeter. 
Immediately after his graduation from 
Dartmouth, he entered the diplomatic 


and benefactor, is a native of 


service, and soon received appointment 


as vice-consul in Paris. Later he be- 
came a prosperous banker in New 
York, and was also connected with 


various railway and industrial enter- 


rises. He resides in Paris, where he 
] 


recently founded an American hos- 


pital. He is a man not only of re- 
markable financial sagacity but also of 
His the Hon. 
Amos Tuck, °35, in whose memory the 
the 


brave and strong men of the anti-slay- 


fine culture. father, 


school was founded, was one of 


ery party in New Hampshire. He was 
twice elected to congress. 

The Tuck bequests to Dartmouth 
$400,000. The fact that 
the first gift of $300,000 was to be 


used, not for buildings, but merely for 


amount to 


yurposes of instruction, magnified its 
] 


munificence and timeliness. Jt proved 


A handsome and serviceable structure 


conclusively that the wise benefactor 
was preparing for 


national emergen- 
cies. The second gift of $100,000 


makes possible the construction of a 
magnificent building for the uses of 
the The foundations were 
laid last year on the site of the his- 


school. 


toric Proctor house, and work on the 


superstructure has already begun. 
The building will be a handsome and 
serviceable structure, three stories 
high, of the classical style of archi- 
tecture. 

Webster hall, soon to be built at an 


expense of $100,000, is made possible 





WEBSTER HALL 


Soon to be built. 
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through the untiring efforts of Presi- 
dent Tucker and the generous Te- 
sponses of alumni. It will occupy the 
site of the old Rood house, which, was 
given to the college by ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton. The corner-stone was 
laid during the Webster Centennial 
celebration in September, 1901, the 
Hon. Frank Swett Black, ’75, of New 
York, delivering the oration. Webster 
hall will be the working center of col- 


ROLLINS CHAPEL 


lege life. The first floor will contain 
the offices of the president, the dean, 
the registrar, the treasurer, and the 
superintendent of buildings. In a 
magnificent assembly hall, for the ex- 
clusive use of academic oceasions, will 
be “ gathered and preserved all that 
will keep fresh in the mind the roman- 
tic beginnings of the college.” 
Dartmouth’s new buildings have not 
been placed at random, with no view 
to future needs and conditions. The 
trustees have followed definite «and 





correlated plans of enlargement, so that 
the New Dartmouth is architecturally 
attractive. Rollins chapel is “the 
proper center of the institution,” and 
the buildings old and new are grouped 
around it with beauty and dignity of 
effect. The principal plan of enlarge- 
ment developed was the erection of 
buildings northeast of the chapel in 
the college park. This plan Was at 
first abandoned, but was later made 
possible by the construction of the cen- 
tral heating station. Now © stately 
buildings dot the hillside. The re- 
moval of the historic Leeds and Lord 
houses from the north side of the cam- 
pus will open a beautiful enclosure in 
front of the Butterfield museum and 
greatly enhance the dignified aspect of 
the college plant. 

That the noble traditions of Dart- 
mouth have, in the evolution of the 
college, been preserved, is a source of 
pride and satisfaction to Dartmouth 
men. Of all the colleges in the land, 
with the possible exception of William 
and Marvy, Dartmouth has the most ro- 
mantic history. The story of the hum- 
ble origin of the great institution of 
to-day forms one of the most faseinat- 
ing chapters in the annals of eduea- 
tional progress. President ‘Tucker 
has scrupulously regarded traditions, 
and has preserved, as far as possible, 
historic names and places. Webster 
avenue and Occom ridge are names 
honored and revered; they recall Dart- 
mouth men whose lives were conse- 
crated by unselfishness, nurtured by 
toil and heroism, and developed by pa- 
tient endeavor. 

The preservation of the College 
church has been but natural and 
instinctive. What Dartmouth man 
would entertain for a moment the 
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OCCOM POND AND WEBSTER AVENUE 


thought of changing the venerable 
building—the building in which for 
over a century the presidents of the 
college have been inaugurated,—in 
which Daniel Webster, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edward Everett, Dwight L. 
Moody, Wendell Phillips, James <A. 
Garfield, William ‘T. Sherman, and a 
hundred other epoch-making men have 
delivered addresses or received honors 

in which Rufus Choate paid his rev- 
erential tribute to Webster, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson delivered his world- 
famed oration on “* Literary Ethies”! 
Such is the story of the old church. 
Mere mention of it will lose none of its 
power to thrill through uncounted 


vears 


Names honored and revered 


The building of the New Dartmouth 
is not, however, without its disappoint- 
ments. The removal of the old Proc- 
tor house to make room for the Tuck 
school building caused regret to hun- 
dreds of alumni. For over ninety 
years this building had stood on the 
west side of the campus, immediately 
opposite those * dim cloisters of a hill- 
girt plain.” The house had sheltered 
four generations of Dartmouth profes- 
sors, including Charles A. Young, the 
distinguished astronomer, now of 
Princeton. Its south chamber, which 
was famous for its primitive picture 
paper, brought from Italy seventy 
vears ago, furnished a home for many 


students: among them, a brother of 





OCCOM RIDGE 
G. M.—29 


President Tucker has preserved historic names 
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THE PROCTOR HOUSE A venerable dwe 


Rufus Choate, who died soon after he 
left college with all his promise unreal- 
ized. The relegation of this venerable 
dwelling recalls a saying of the late 
Dr. Holmes. When his gambrel- 
roofed house in Cambridge was being 
torn down, the poet remarked that 
“the stony foot of the great university 
would soon be planted upon it.” Sim- 
ilarly, the brick foot of Dartmouth will 
soon be planted on the site of the Proc- 
tor house. The substantial structure 
now building will amply typify “ the 
ancient Dartmouth = spirit strength- 


ened by modern ambitions.” 


These remarkable changes in exter- 
nals are paralleled by diversification of 
courses and advance in methods of in- 
struction. Throughout his adminis- 
tration President Tucker's central pur- 
pose has been to effect a liberal devel- 
opment. Dartmouth’s limitations ten 
years avo were remarkable. The col- 
lege offered only three unprescribed 
studies—Linguistics, Sanscrit, and He- 
brew. Dr. Tucker began at once to 
increase and enrich the departments. 
He first established departments of his- 
tory, sociology, and biology, all of 
which the Old Dartmouth had lacked. 
His subsequent efforts may be sum- 
marized in the consolidation of the first 
vear of the Thayer school and of the 
Medical school with the fourth vear of 
the academic department, and in the 
adoption of a standard group system 
of electives. Notwithstanding these 
changes, Dartmouth is a college and 
will alwavs remain a college. The 
school of pedagogy is a natural out- 
growth, and the Tuck school is rather 
an intellectualizing than a professional- 
izing department. 

\ perusal of the Dartmouth cata- 
logues of 1892-93 and 1902-03 em- 
phasizes Dartmouth’s remarkable in- 


ternal development. The catalogue of 
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1 decade ago contains the names of 
315 academic students: the present cat- 
tlogue, 709 During the decade end- 
ing in June, 1902, the percentage of 
Increase in number of academic stu- 
dents was larger in Dartmouth than in 
inv other small American college, and 
vreater than that in anv large college 
or university, Columbia excepted At 
the beginning of Dr. Tucker's adminis- 
tration, the French and German 
courses were cared for by one professor, 
who was also librarian. ‘To-day eight 
professors and instructors teach French 
and German, and four persons pr side 
over a librarv of 130,000 books und 
pamphlets. Ten vears ago the aca- 
demic faculty numbered twenty-six; 
to-day, about sixty. 

Notwithstanding this wonderful 
growth in reputation and influence, 
Dartmouth is distinctively a New 
Hampshire 


institution. President 


Smith and President Bartlett, who im- 
mediately preceded President Tucker, 
were natives of this state. Dr. Tucker 
was born in Connecticut, but he was 
educated here. The late Judge Isaac 
W. Chase, the Hon. Frank S. Streeter, 
the Hon. Benjamin A. Kimball, Judge 
William M. Chase, the Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Richardson, and other loval men have 
rendered valuable service by bringing 
the state and the college into closer and 
more vital relations. The state and 
the college have mutual interests; they 
are, in a large and noble sense, depend- 
ent upon each other. State appropria- 
tions have grown from gifts out of 
good will into a policy. The state 
gives the college generous financial as- 
sistance: the college gives the state men 
moulded and fashioned after her 
strongest citizens. Dartmouth alumni, 
while in no sense provincial, are intrin- 
sically New Hampshire men. 
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“They have the still North in their 
hearts, 
The hill-winds in their veins, 
And the granite of New Hampshire 
In their muscles and their brains.” 


Peace and harmony exist within the 


college. Undergraduates, alumni, and 





THE PARK A hilltop of v 


professors are in constant and vital 
touch with one another. The inaugu- 
ration of the present system of trustee 
representation was the first significant 
evidence of increased unity in thought 
and action. The alumni, who just be- 
fore President Tucker’s election gave 
the college one of the best athletic 
fields in New England, now have prac- 
tically the same degree of control in 
Dartmouth athletics as have the under- 
graduates. Dartmouth men are not a 


league of classes; they “ stand as broth- 
er stands by brother.” President 
Tucker has fully comprehended the 
student body. With commanding and 
dignified demeanor, and vet with cor- 
diality and true affection, he has in- 
augurated valuable freedom of rela- 
tions between students and professors. 
The undergraduate body is fast reach- 
ing the standard desired by its presi- 
dent—that of a self-governing body 
codperating with the administration. 

Dartmouth begins the second decade 
of Dr. Tucker’s administration under 
the most auspicious circumstances. 
Never before has the college been fav- 
ored with so great prosperity; never be- 
fore have its prospects been so bright. 
Its wonderful growth is significant tes- 
timony to the administrative personal- 
itv of Dr. Tucker, who, however, says, 
with characteristic modesty, that Dart- 
mouth’s development is the natural re- 
sult of inherent strength, and that the 
college merely occupies the position de- 
signed for it by its charter. 

The New Dartmouth falls into jine 
with the general educational move- 
ments of the age. Its foundations are 
laid in broad and practical principles 
of growth. It stands for a larger, new- 
er, and fuller life. It is no less indi- 
vidual in style of training than was the 
Old Dartmouth. The Old and the New 
are one. The familiar old buildings, 
hallowed by sentiment and revered by 
association, are unchanged, and Dr 
Tucker would be the last man in the 
world to change them. Dartmouth’s 
traditional democratic spirit will re- 
main as steadfast as the hills round 
about it; its own hilltop will remain a 
hilltop of vision. 
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THE GOFFSTOWN HILLS. 
su Vos x (rade Shirle "/. 


The Goffstown hills to-day we sing; 
What pleasant memories twine 
Around them, and the scenes we love, 


As ‘round some hallowed shrine. 


"Tis here we love to picture them 
In sunshine and in storm, 

Kach wooded crest, each upland glade, 
That greets the ros\ dawn. 


"Tis here we love to think of them 
When, sinking in the west 

Beyond the Uncanoonue’s forms, 
The day god bids us rest. 


"Tis here we wander like the wind, 
As unconstrained and free, 

And know each shrub and singing bird 
And every sheltering tree. 


We see upon the mountain’s brow 
The cloud-w rapt shadows lay, 
And when the thunder echoes loud 

The lightning lances play. 


Here we have lingered where the feet 
Of those beloved have trod, 

And in the silence calm and sweet 
Have felt the peace of God. 


\s were the highlands unto Seott, 
To Burns the scenes of AY ¥. 

So are to us the Goffstown hills 
With vistas wide and fair. 


‘Tis as the pilgrim’s fancy turns 
To lands bevond the sea, 

Where’er we go our thoughts will turn 
Dear native hills, to thee. 


And when life’s taper lingering burns, 
And love’s last message thrills, 

"Tis here our closing days would be 
Among the Goffstown hills. 
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BENJAMIN THOMPSON. 


By Lucien 


A ENJAMIN Thompson was 
born April 22, 1806, in 
Durham, N. H., and died 
January 30, 1890. He 





lived eighty-four  vears 
in his native town during part of 
which period he was an active farmer; 
the latter part of his life a retired farm- 
r, well known to be the wealthiest man 
in the town. 

A sketch of his life will be of inter- 
est, and of future historical value, from 
the fact that for nearly forty years his 
energies were bent upon a single ob- 
ject, which was only proclaimed to the 
public after his death, in 1890. He 
made his will February 12, 1856, giv- 
ing his property to the state of New 
Hampshire, in trust. The object of 
this devise being to promote the cause 
of agriculture by establishing 
an agricultural school to be located on 





*Letter of Prof. John S. Woodman of Durham 
(professor of mathematics in the Chandler Scien- 
tific department of Dartmouth college), to Benja- 
min Thompson 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. C. S. D. 
HANOVER, N. H., Mch. 1564. 
BENJAMIN THOMPSON EsQ 
DURHAM N.H. DEAR Sir. 

Little has transpired about the N. H. Agricul- 
tural College since I saw you. I have given the 
subject some consideration. In our very agree- 
able interview I was entirely delighted and occu- 
pied in observing and considering the philan- 
thropic and noble labor you had marked out for 
yourself. I cannot doubt that means and abilities 
of such a character and aiming at such high and 
worthy objects, independent of other conditions 
that might seem favorable or hostile to any prom- 
ising plan. It will be the first object of all good 
citizens to try to give the State the most advantage 
possible from the Gov't (U.S.) donation. My first 
impressions are, that as to the scientific instruc- 
tion, looking to Agriculture, or any other active 
pursuit, a part of the income should be given to 
the Chand. Sci. Department of our College, as no 
new institution can furnish so many advantages ; 
and as tothe practical part. I have a less definite 
Opinion, but imagine the rest of the income could 


Thompson. 


my Warner farm, so-called, and _ sit- 
uated in said Durham, wherein shall 
be thoroughly taught, both in the 
school-room and in the field, the theory 
and practice of that most useful and 
honorable calling.” In subsequent 
codicils, he made favorable concessions 
to the state.* 

The state accepted the conditions of 
his will, during the legislative session 
of 1891: built the college buildings, 
and removed the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
from Hanover to Durham, and the col- 
lege opened its doors to students Sep- 
tember 7, 1893. Nearly ten vears have 
since passed, and in about seven years 
the income from the Thompson fund 
will be available for college use. 

Time passes rapidly and the future 
generations will desire to know more 
of the man who devoted his life to the 


best be appropriated in one or several directions. 
as individuals or towns in different parts of the 
State offered good inducements. But all my views 
are crude and they can be modified and improved 
or changed by the better wisdom and Judgement 
of others, and by further reflection. I should have 
great regard for your opinions in the matter. I 
find the Commissioners are not all, the gentlemen 
I had anticipated, and I should have personally 
very little weight with them. I send you the list 
of com’rs enclosed so that, if you have not seen it, 
you may be possessed of all the facts in my 
possession at the earliest date. I should advise 
you by all means to write to or see and advise 
with them for yourself and impress them with 
your own views and wishes. I heard today that 
Gen. D. Culver (who is one of the com’rs) of Lyme, 
offers his farm val at $20,000 and $30,000 more to 
have it (the Ag. Col.) located in Lyme (10 miles 
from here) I got a letter from the Gen. (D. Cul- 
ver) today saying the Com’rs would meet at Con- 
cord, Phenix Hotel, on Tyesd- mext (Mch. 15) and 
would be glad of anys stions or propals, &c. 
I hope you will see them. I expect tobe in Dur- 
ham in a few days and shall call on you. 
With best wishes, 
Yours truly 
J. S. WoopMAN. 
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accumulation of a fortune for the pur- 
pose of promoting the cause of agri- 
culture. With this in view, the writer 
has attempted to bring before the pub- 
lie a sketch of Mr. Thompson. 

He was born in Durham village, in 
the house in which he afterwards died. 
His father was Benjamin Thompson, 
Esq.,* who was an extensive farmer and 
merchant. Young Benjamin was the 
youngest and favorite son; educated in 
the district school and the academy in 
the village. This academy was incor- 
porated in 1817, and Benjamin 
Thompson, Esq., was the first named 
trustee in the act of incorporation; he 
was also the second named in the act 
of incorporation of the Congregational 
society in Durham in 1814. In his 
youth young Benjamin spent his spare 
moments working on the farm or in 





*In order not to confuse the names the father will 
be called Benjamin Thompson, Esq. 
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the store of his father, where he be- 
came familiar with bookkeeping and 
the buying and selling of goods in a 
general country store. 

Benjamin Thompson was a first or 
orderly sergeant and clerk in the 25th 
regiment, Second brigade and Second 
division of New Hampshire militia, as 
shown by the accompanying commis- 
sion. 

Young Benjamin taught school in 
Durham, in 1825, probably in the win- 
ter, when he was in his twentieth year. 
He may have taught at other times. 
The writer has in his possession the 
receipt in the handwriting of Mr. 

hompson shown on next page 

Benjamin Thompson, Esq., Decem- 
ber 8, 1828, conveyed to Benjamin 
Thompson, Jr., his Warner farm and 
other tracts of land. Young Benjamin 
was twenty-two years of age when this 
conveyance was made, and from that 
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time he carried on the farming opera- 
tions. He began a cash book and 
ledger April 4, 1828, and entered an 
account of all his farming transactions 
in a neat manner upon his books, show- 
ing that he was a methodical and care- 
ful bookkeeper. He had assisted his 
father, who was a merchant, and had 
become familiar with the keeping of 
accounts. 

The first cash book and first ledger 
each contain 165 pages, size 1534x6 
inches, covering a period from 1828 to 
1836 (the ledger a little longer time). 
This book shows that the farming op- 
erations were quite extensive, much 
help employed, at least three pairs of 
oxen kept, besides cows, sheep, horses, 
swine, ete. Mr. Thompson had an in- 
terest in a sawmill which he used, also 
cider mill and hay screw. Among the 
sales from the farm were hay, wood, 
lumber, butter, cheese, apples, cider, 
vinegar, beef, pork, grain, ete. In 
fact the men employed were furnished 
the necessaries of life from rum and 
tobacco to clothing, food, ete. 

The next cash book (1316x814, in., 
bound in leather), about 200 pages, 
was first used October 10, 1835, and 
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the last entry on the book is dated 
November 10, 1851. 

Cash book No. 3 starts with an entry 
November 11, 1851, and the last entry 
was dated January 8, 1889. This 
book is the same size as No. 2, and 
about three fifths of the pages were 
used; not very many entries after 1880, 
compared with entries previous to that 
date. Ledger No. 2, the size of cash 
books 2 and 3 


pages, and covers the period of cash 


, contains about 300 


books 2 and 3, and 254 pages have been 
used. 

Benjamin Thompson hired several 
men and furnished them produce, gro- 
ceries, teams, and other supplies, he 
carefully entered the time that they 
did not work when under pay from 
him. 

Following are a few of the entries: 
Andrew Beckford Jr Dr. for 1-2 day you did 

not work 1-2 day training May 6th (1828) 

(15) 1 day lost cash 3s. 

June 2. 1828 James Garland—2 days sick 

Junes ~*~ —- ” ‘left off work June 
sth at noon. 

July 3.1828 Andrew Beckford 1 Day lost. 


(4) 1 Day lost. 
1828 James Garland Fast day lost 1 


day. 
—_— Hibbird Dr. for 2-3 Day sick 
Aug 8 ae “« “1-2 Day sick 
ail, - ““ “* 1-2 Day to play 


~ 1835 James Woodes Dr for Lost time. 
June 4 1-2 day sick 
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July 11 1 day wife sick 
* 16 1-2 day fishing 
Sept 21 1 day training 


Following are prices of produce and labor 
taken from the books of Benjamin Thompson: 


April 12. 1828 Bushel of corn 1.00 

“15 ‘* Bushel of potatoes 25 

“ 26 ‘“* 51bs cotton yarn 1.50 
May 3 “ Peck flax-seed 34 

“6 ‘“* 6o0xen 1 day plowing 12s 2.00 

“16 ‘“* 41-2 Ibs pork 58 

“20 ‘ 1000 withes for fencing 10s 1.67 

“26 ‘“* 15 1-2 Ibs veal at .05 77 
June 14 “straw hat .50 
July 8 “ 1 day mowing .50 

“22 ‘* 2qts soap 9d 

“25 ‘“* Lucius Hibbird began to 

work July 21 at $15. 

“26 ‘“ ahorse to Newmarket 3s .50 
Feb. 9, 1829 2 lbs butter 28 
Mar.7 “ 191-2 lbs cheese at .07 1.37 
March 20 1829 9 ft oak wood at 18s 3-37 

id 28 ‘* pasturing & shacking a cow 

last year 6.00 
Apr 25 “ 11-2day building wall at3s  .75 
May 4 1831 John Bickford began work for 

7 months at $7 per month. 
June 14, “‘ 1 day screwing hay 3s .50 

“25 “town of Durham Dr. for 1016 

bridge plank at $8 per M. 8.12 


3 B. oats at 4oc 1.20 
Apr. 7, 1832 1 B. Herdsgrass seed 3.00 
Aug. 1837. help by the day in haying 6s 1.00 
Nov. 6, 1838, 9 flour barrels at 20 I 
June 7, 1841, 700 bricks at $4 2 
Aug 24, 1837, 1 month 1 1-2 days haying 


at 20 21.15 
Mar 30, 1838, 6 Ibs halibut at 3c 18 
May 20, 1837, 9 appletrees at 20c 1.80 
Oct 22, 1850 1 bbl apples 7s 6d 1.25 
Oct 24 18591 “‘ si 18s 3.00 
Aug 1, 1861 1 peck potatoes 25 

1 bu. rye 1.00 
Feb 29 1847 1 bu potatoes 20 
June 8 1852 1000 bricks of John Mathes 4-75 


From his book accounts, we find that 
Mr. Thompson was a successful farm- 
er, until his health became so poor that 
he could not attend-to the cares of ac- 
tive farm supervision. Since the writ- 
er was a boy there has been nothing 
done to improve the land, the grass 
crop being sold annually and no re- 
turn made to the soil; yet in one year 
the library committee harvested on his 
farm nearly 100 tons of hay. 
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Mr. Thompson was a pioneer in the 
raising of fruit for the Boston mar- 
ket. As early as 1837 he began to set 
out trees which he budded or grafted 
himself. In conversation with the 
writer he once said that he was the first 
person in Durham to cultivate the 
Baldwin apple (which he said should 
have been called the Thompson apple), 
and that no one in Durham was ever 
more successful in apple raising, except 
his nephew, the late Ebenezer Thomp- 
son (father of the writer). He attend- 
ed to the setting out of the trees, bud- 
ding, grafting, and trimming of the 
trees himself. Until within a few 
vears of his death he would mount his 
large horse, ride to various parts of his 
farm and trim his trees. He believed 
in exercise and often took this method 
of exercise. In winter he would often 
saw wood. When he could no longer 
ride his horse, he gave the animal to 
the writer, saving that he had never 
sold a horse but had buried the two 
that he had formerly owned after they 
had outlived their usefulness. His 
tall, spare form on horseback was a 
familiar sight prior to 1885. 

senjamin Thempson’s mother died 
October 1, 1849, leaving an_ estate 
valued at nearly $8,000. There were 
six heirs and some of the heirs thought 
Benjamin claimed more than his share. 
Whether true or not, considerable feel- 
ing ensued, and from remarks made at 
this time, the family understood that 
they never would receive a cent of Ben- 
jamin Thompson’s property. When 
his brother John died in 1854, the di- 
vision of the estate was not made in a 
manner satisfactory to Mr. Thompson. 

When Benjamin Thompson, Esq., 
died in 1838, making his son Benjamin 
residuary legatee and executor, he left 
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to his son John among other property 
his “ Beech Hill farm,” in Durham. 
John Thompson was a graduate of 
Harvard college and a lawyer, and died 
unmarried, January 22, 1854. A fam- 
ily dispute ensued as to the disposition 
of the estate. Benjamin Thompson 
contended that the heirs should sell the 
real estate and divide the proceeds. 
They all agreed except Ebenezer 
Thompson, the heir of one ninth of the 
estate. In 1859 Charles A. C. Thomp- 
son sold his one-sixth part to Stephen 
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they gave a hearing and the partition 
was made. Stephen Demeritt and 
Ebenezer Thompson made their shares 
a part of their homestead farms. The 
rest afterwards sold their shares. Ben- 
jamin Thompson, in 1857, called his 
share (one third) worth $2,000, as 
shown in his schedule of that year. 
When Benjamin Thompson, Esq., 
died in 1838, he left the use of his 
house and two neighboring fields to his 
wife, who continued to live with her 
son Benjamin; but the latter had views 





Demeritt, who with Ebenezer Thomp- 
son joined March 1, 1859, in a petition 
to the probate court, asking for a di- 
vision. A hearing was ordered to be 
held the first Tuesday in April. Ben- 
jamin Thompson was opposed to the 
division and stated the case to Hon. 
Samuel D. Bell, a leading lawver, who 
had drafted the will of Benjamin 
Thompson, Esq., and proposed the fol- 
lowing question: “If the farm cannot 
be divided among all the heirs without 
great prejudice, can they set off any 
part thereof against my consent?” 
Answer, “ Yes.” The court appointed 
a committee to make partition, and 


of his own, and proposed going to 
spend the winter of 1840--'41 in Cuba, 
so the widow broke up housekeeping, 
sent part of her furniture to her 
granddaughter, Miss Mary P. Thomp- 
son, and went to live with her daughter 
Marvy, the wife of Capt. Eben Thomp- 
son, who resided in the Sullivan house. 
This was in the autumn of 1840. 
senjamin Thompson did not go to 
Cuba after all, but boarded at Mr. 
Frost's, and rented the house to the 
Churchills, who traded here in the 
brick store. Mr. Thompson afterwards 
took his meals at Eben Smith’s and 
slept in the “ office;” that is, in the 
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In the College Woods 


room over his late father’s store, after 
which he went to housekeeping and 
had a housekeeper. 

in 1850 he repaired the house and 
petitioned the town for liberty to build 
a porch over the front door and enclose 
four feet six inches in front of the 
house, which was granted March 13, 
1850. (At the same meeting he was 
elected hog-reeve and constable.) He 
was then engaged to a lady in Ports- 
mouth, then a widow with several chil- 
dren, but a favorite of his before she 
was married. He is said to have of- 
fered himself to her at that time, not 
knowing of her engagement. He re- 
paired his house and gave her one thou- 
sand dollars to buy furniture with. 
The engagement was broken off in 
1850 and he never went to Portsmouth 
again. 


Mr. Thompson made his first will in 


1856, in which he provided for the 
agricultural college and appointed ex- 
ecutors. He made codicils at different 
times, slightly modifying the condi- 
tions of the trust, and gave twelve 
shares of Boston & Maine railroad 
stock to the Congregational society 
and a few other minor bequests to 
others. Incorporated in his will Mr. 
Thompson gives his ideas of what 
should be taught in the proposed col- 
lege and how it should be conducted. 

Hon. John D. Lyman, March 6, 
1890, thus spoke of his “aged friend, 
Benjamin Thompson”: “* Thompson 
was a gentleman of brains and reading, 
a deep thinker of much general infor- 
mation, and an _ excellent financier. 
He knew something of the great ex- 
pense and the many difficulties in es- 
tablishing and running an educational 
cellege worthy of the name, and hence 
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it seems that he intended that his half 
million should be at least doubled be- 
fore the college should be begun.” 

The legacies of James Smithson and 
Jenjamin Thompson were — similar. 
The former made the United States a 
trustee to found an institution “ for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” while the latter made 
the state of New Hampshire a trustee 
to found an agricultural college “ to 
promote the cause of agriculture.” 
The corner-stone of the Smithsonian 
institution was not laid until twenty 
vears after the bequest was made. 
Benjamin Thompson made the income 
of his bequest (compounded for twen- 
ty vears) available for college purposes 
at the expiration of twenty years after 
the bequest was made. Both were men 
of retiring habits, without families to 
support, and made the government 
merely a trustee to carry out the wishes 
of the testators, each confident that 
the funds were in responsible hands. 

\ publie hearing was held February 
11, 1901, in Representatives’ hall at 
Concord, before the special committee 
on the will of Benjamin Thompson. 
The Hon. James F. Joy of Detroit, one 
of the executors of the will and a cousin 
of the testator, addressed the meeting. 
Mr. Joy said that he was born in Dur- 
ham and had been acquainted with Mr. 
Thompson from bovhood., He said 
Mr. Thompson was a careful, prudent, 
and economical man: was well educated 
and understood perfectly well what he 
did. Some vears ago he formed the 
idea of giving his fortane to the state 
to be put into an agricultural college. 
His will was made nearly forty years 
ago and was drawn by Mr. Christy of 
Dover. It was carefully drawn. He 


had then no other purpose in his mind. 
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He felt that this state needed a good 
agricultural college and that its influ- 
ence would be felt throughout the 
state. It was suggested to him that 
the money might do good in some 
other way, but His reply would be that 
there was no other purpose for which 
he could devote his money, which was 
earned by hard work, so well as this. 
He asked me to become an executor of 
his will and do all 1 could to have it 
carried out. He said that Durham was 
his birthplace, and if there was no 
other consideration he would like to 
have the college located there. Mr. 
Thompson had two objects in his will 

one that the state should have a per- 
petual fund for the support of the col- 
lege and the other that the state should 
furnish funds for building the college. 
The revenue of the estate was last year 
about $19,600. In closing Mr. Joy 
recommended that the college be trans- 
ferred at onee to Durham and the state 
appropriate money for the buildings, 
which was done. 


Following is a letter of Marshall P. Wilder, re- 

lating to an agricultural school 
BOSTON, Jany 21, 1856. 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON Eso. 

My Dear Si Yours of the r2th inst., came to 
hand safely. The subject of it has filled my heart 
with gratitude, and I rejoice that Providence has 
put it into the mind of a citizen of my native state, 
to perform so worthy an act as that you contem- 
plate It is difficult to conceive of any object to 
which your princely estate could be devoted, so 
likely to advance the general welfare of future 
generations as scientific and practical agriculture. 

The enquiries which you propose are worthy of 
great consideration, and I will, ere long, endeavor 
to devote to them the experience and reflection 
which I may be able to command. At present I 
can only answer them in brief. 

First. As life is uncertain, and as you desire 
your estate to be sacredly devoted to the advance- 
ment of agriculture, I would bequeath it to the 
Trustees of your own appointment with power to 
fill vacancies in their own board in all coming 
time; the income thereof to be by them expended 
for the support of an agricultural school, when- 
ever individual citizens or the State shall raise the 
sum of Dollars for the erection of buildings, 
&e &e. 
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Secondly. I have some doubt whether the State 
would accept the legacy, therefore I would be- 
queath it to individual trustees, in whom I should 
have more confidence, than in those appointed by 
the State, and more or less controlled by the con- 
tinual change of politics. 

Thirdly. The expense must vary according to 
the extent of your plan,and of which I need a 
more perfect knowledge than I now possess. 

In relation to the expense of tuition, I have no 
doubt that a considerable sum would be received 
if the school was in successful operation. En- 
quiries are frequently made of me by merchants 
and others who desire to place their sons at such 
an institution, and who would pay liberally for 
such instruction. But I cannot write more at this 
time. I shall be most happy to receive a visit 
from you, and to aid you in your noble enterprise 
with such means as I possess. 

With great regard, 
Yours &c. 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

Within a month after receiving the 
foregoing letter from Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, in answer to his letter of in- 
quiry, Benjamin Thompson signed his 
will, which was dated February 12, 
1556. 

February, 1857, Benjamin Thomp- 
son made a schedule of all his property 
at the market price: 
eo  .  e 


Personal estate* 


$64,305 

The several investments were given: 
number of shares and value per share 
were also stated. The real estate was 
inherited and in better condition in 
1857 than in 1890, when it was ap- 
praised at $18,500. 

The personal estate of 1857 would 
have brought much more in 1890, 
owing to the increased value of stocks; 
probably the $64.305 of real and per- 
sonal estate of 1857 would have been 
appraised from $75,000 to $100,000 in 
1890, provided the personal estate was 
invested in good securities, as no doubt 
it was. 





*This personal estate he inherited under his fa- 
ther’s will of 1538, nearly $4,000, and under the will 
of his mother in 1849, nearly $2,000. 


Boston & Maine stock was called $80 
per share; Manchester & Lawrence R. 
R., $58; Fitchburg, $71; Boston & 

“5 


Lowell, $275; Stratford bank, $120. 


Income of Benjamin Thompson, Durham, 
N. H., for 1862: 

3 per cent Tax Paid | Dividends of Bonds 
and Banks & Rail- 
roads $ 

Manufacturing Stocks, Dividends, 


2000. 


200 
United States Treasury notes and Bonds, 
Int., 300. 
Whole income of Farm and Houses 1500. 
Syoco. 
Expenses and income to be deducted 
Paid for labor on farm and board $650 00 
Guano, Ashes and other manure, 270 00 
Painting, shingling and Repairing 
buildings, $50.00 
Town taxes 130.00 
Exempted 600.00 


Income from which 3 per cent was) 
withheld between Sept ist & Dec 31st 600 
1862 


>2>500,. 


(The above statement was copied from a 
loose paper in the handwriting of Benjamin 
Thompson, and written on the back of it was 
“Income Tax.’’ I presume that he paid an 
income tax on $1,200.00 that year. This sheet 
was a loose sheet, valuable as showing the in- 
come of the farm, amount of labor expended, 
taxes, and income from stocks, etc.) 

eee iia . 

sjenjamin Thompson was a man of 
simple tastes, of a quiet disposition, al- 
though, when aroused, quite excitable: 
exceedingly frugal and disposed to save 
everything from waste. He never 
sought public office and refused to ac- 
cept the same: the only public ollice 
that he was ever known to accept was 
that of town auditor in 1846. 

It is well to look back and trace his 
surroundings, when he was a boy and 
youth, and see if he resembled his 
ancestors. In appearance Benjamin 
strongly resembled his grandfather. 
Judge Ebenezer Thompson of Revo- 
lutionary fame. They were not men 
of robust constitutions. Judge Thomp- 
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son “ Was always averse to any pro- 
longed absence from home because of 
his general feebleness of health.” 

Governor Plumer, a contemporary 
of Judge Thompson, thus bears testi- 
mony which would equally well apply 
to Benjamin Thompson: “From a 
long and intimate acquaintance with 
him | know he was a man of much 
reading and general information. His 
manners were simple, plain, and un- 
assuming. He had a strong aversion 
to extravagance and parade of every 
kind. Usefulness was the object of all 
his pursuits. He was a man of sound 
judgment, of a clear, discriminating 
mind, retentive memory, and great de- 
cision of character. He was distin- 
cuished for perseverance, and never 
abandoned his pursuit so long as he saw 
a prospect of attaining his object.” 

His father, Benjamin Thompson, 
Esq., owned a number of large farms, 
which were carried on by tenants. His 
oldest son, Ebenezer, was married 
August 16, 1820, when twenty-three 


vears of age, and settled upon the 


Judge Thompson homestead (now 





The Ebenezer Thompson Homestead 


owned and occupied by Lucien Thomp- 
son). Ebenezer died less than six 
years later, leaving a widow and three 
voung children on the farm, which did 
not belong to them but to Benjamin 
Thompson, Esq. They continued to 
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reside upon the farm and in 1838 the 
old homestead was given by Squire 
Thompson to his grandson, Ebenezer 
(the father of the writer).* 

Benjamin Thompson, the subject of 
this sketch, arrived at the age of twen- 
ty-one, April 22, 1827. His father 
proposed that he take charge of the 
Warner farm, but the former remem- 
bered that his brother Ebenezer had 
died the previous year without a title 
to the farm, on which were the widow 
and three small children, and so he re- 
plied, ** Not unless you give me a deed 
of it.” The deed was given December 
8, 1828, conveying to Benjamin 
Thompson, Jr., 220 acres of land in 
Durham, known as the “ Warner 
farm,” being the same purchased ot 
Jonathan Warner, Esq., March 17%, 
1794. Seventeen acres more on the 
Mill road, so-called, were also included 
in the conveyance. This land, togeth- 
er with the homestead and home fie!ds 
given to Mr. Thompson under the 
terms of Squire Thompson’s will, were 
included in the bequest to the state of 
New Hampshire, under the will of 
Benjamin Thompson, who died in 
1890. 

The mothers rule the world, and let us 
see whether Benjamin inherited any of 
his traits from his mother, Mary (Pick- 
ering) Thompson, who was born in 
Newington, May 15, 1774, just before 
the Revolutionary War. Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s grandfather was Thomas Picker- 
ing, called “ Penny Tom,” because of 
his frequent use of Franklin’s adage 
that a penny saved is a penny earned, 
but in spite ef his frugality he was 
very hospitable, and his house was a 
great resort of the clergy. Whenever 





*The writer and his son are the only living male 
representatives of the Benjamin Thompson line. 
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a minister left he always presented him 
with a silver dollar. He had large 
sums of money on loan, which he most- 
ly lost through the legal-tender act, at 
the time of the Revolution. He left a 
good farm to each of his six sons. 
Mary Thompson, the mother of Ben- 
jamin, was never idle, and she often 
said with great energy, “I hate lazy 
people.” She always rose early,—the 
first one up in the house and the last 
in bed. She was an excellent house- 
keeper and had everything in abund- 
ance. Her husband and her son Ben- 
jamin employed a great many men, 
but a separate table was spread for 
them after the family finished their 
meal and separate dishes generally pre- 
pared for them. The writer has heard 
his aunt say that her grandmother in- 
sisted that nothing might be wasted, 
that she, when a child, should eat up 
everything upon her plate before she 
could have her pudding. When she 
sat down in the afternoon, after the 
domestic duties of the day were chiefly 
over, it was to spin bleached flax on a 
little wheel which she did to perfection. 
Her linen thread, for sewing, was fine 
and beautiful. She hired a woman to 
weave linen cloth from what she spun. 
All the family wore homespun under- 
clothes, except the bosoms and collars 
of shirts. She had a pale face and 
delicate features, with pleasant brown 
or hazel eyes. Her granddaughter, the 
late Miss Mary P. Thompson, used to 
stay with her much of the time in her 
childhood and thus referred to her: 
“T never knew her to read anything 
but Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, 
in several large volumes, over which 
she used to nod on a Sunday afternoon. 
In fact, it was not an enlivening work, 
even in a spiritual point of view. She 
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offered to give the whole set to any 
member of the family who would read 
it through, but no one ever undertook 
it.’ She was a sterling woman of the 
old stamp, with excellent principles, 
upright and honest in word and deed, 
outspoken and without deceit, whose 
religion took the form of doing he 
duty to her family and her part toward 
the support of the minister, to whom 
she was always generous. She always 
drove to church, though the meeting- 
house was not far off, being then lo- 
cated where the Sullivan monument 
now stands. In the winter time she 
wore a silk cloak, well wadded, with a 
sable muff of immense size, and tippet 
to match, carrying a foot stove for 
comfort during the long sermons. She 
died Monday, October 1, 1849, at 1:30 
p. m., at the Sullivan house. The 
previous evening she was “ taken into 
the church about 6 p. m., sitting in her 
chair, and gave good evidence that she 
had long been a humble follower of 
her dear Saviour as she often ex- 
pressed it.” 


Benjamin Thompson was interested 
in promoting the moral and mental 
condition of the town in which he was 
bern. He made it a condition of his 
will that the college should be located 
in Durham, for it was his birthplace, as 
he told his executor, James F Joy. 
He often aided those deserving of more 
education than the schools of the town 
afforded. He assisted many persons in 
need. In one instance a man employed 
on the Boston & Maine railroad was 
killed. Mr. Thompson offered to give 
the family his entire apple crop of sev- 
eral hundred barrels, provided the Bos- 
ton & Maine would transport them to 
Boston free, so that a larger amount 
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might be realized. This arrangement 
was carried out. 

In 1862 the Durham Agricultural 
Library association Was organized. 
Mr. Thompson subscribed for fous 
shares, and twenty other citizens each 
took one share. Mr. Thompson was 
the first president of the association. 
In 1881 he offered to give $100 if the 
citizens would give $400 to establish a 
library in Durham. As a result the 
offer was accepted and the Durham So- 
cial library was organized March 9, 
Is81, and reorganized March &, 1883, 
as a corporation styled Durham Library 
association. Mr. Thompson gave to 
the library for many vears his entire 
grass crop, providing the library asse- 
ciation would pay the cost of cutting, 
pressing, and delivering on board the 
cars, and use the gross receipts for li- 
brary purposes. ‘This was quite a tax 
on the association, but the condition 

G. M.—30 





van House 


were met, and the library received sev- 
cral thousand dollars. 


The library was placed upon a firm 





The Sullivan Monument 
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The Library Building. 


foundation. Several bequests have 
since been made to aid the Durham 
library, and it now includes nearly 
8,000 volumes. With a population of 
one thousand, the library will compare 
favorably with any other in the state. 
To Mr. Thompson’s generous support 
the people of Durham are indebted for 
the permanent foundation of our li- 
brary. 

Mr. Thompson was much interested 
in music. In his youth he attende.! 
the singing schools of his town, and 
February 4, 1824, he joined, with 
twenty-five others, in organizing a 
singing school under Samuel B. Buz- 
zell as musical instructor. The writer 
has in his possession an old song-book 
in which is written, “ Benjamin 
Thompson’s Book.” This old book is 
entitled * The Essex Harmony or Mu- 
sical Micellany, by Daniel Bayley. 
Printed at Newburyport, 1785.” This 
book contained the “ Rules of Psalm- 
ody,” and psalm and hymn tunes, both 


ancient and modern. Perhaps this 
hook may have belonged to his grand- 
father, Judge Ebenezer Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson's interest in music is 
further shown by the fact that he used 
to go to Boston occasionally to hear th» 
most famous singers who visited the 
Hub. When the present Congrega- 
tional church was built, he was an orig- 
inal share owner, in 1848; purchase 
pew No. 34, in which he sat nearly 
every Sunday as long as he was able to 
attend church. January 16, 1851, he 
subscribed thirty dollars toward buying 
an organ for the new ehureh and was 
appointed chairman of the committee 
to purchase the organ. 

February 17, 1851, he headed the 
subscription with five dollars, to pay 
an organist for one year. February 
24, 1851, he also 


favor of employing a first-rate teacher 


gave two dollars, “ in 
in sacred music, also in favor of form- 
ing a class for the purpose.” March 
21, 1874, Mr. Thompson, in a codicil 
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to his will, gave “ twelve shares in the 
Boston & Maine Railroad company 
to the Congregational society in Dur- 
ham, in trust, and upon the condition 
that the said shares shall forever be 
kept as a fund by said society and the 
annual income thereof be used for the 
improvement of sacred music in said 
society.” This fund now vields an an- 
nual income of nearly $100 and pays 
two thirds the musical expenses of the 
society. Mr. Thompson often contrib- 
uted for the musical expenses of the 
society before his death in 1890, and 
also gave toward the support of preach- 
ing and occasionally made a donation 


to the pastor. 


(Letter from Rev. Alvan Tobey, Pastor of the 

Congregational church 
DURHAM Sept. 22, 1535. 

Dear Sir, Accept my grateful acknowledgement 
of the kind and generous regard you have mani- 
fested for me by your letter of yesterday, and the 
donation enclosed. It was the more pleasing 
because it was unexpected and it goes to show 
that some of my friends are resolved, that what 
ever confidence I place in them shall not be mis 
placed. 
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In return for your congratulations and good 
wishes permit me to express the hope that you 
may at some time not far distant enjoy similar 
happiness. And that you may be in the highest 
degree useful, as well as on your own account 
allow me to express the wish that you were and 
the hope that you may soon become what I suppose 
you do not consider yourself to be—thoroughly and 
decidedly a religious man. 1 can certainly wish 
you no greater blessing than that you may enjoy 
the faith and the hopes of the true and established 
believer in Christ. 

With much respect, 
Your friend 
ALVAN TOBEY 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson Jr. 


While Mr. Thompson was not a 
church member, he was much inter- 
ested in religious matters and a great 
reader of the Bible, and books of ser- 
mons, prayers, and psalms, and loved 
to talk about Christ and firmly believed 
that his wealth was given him in trust, 
and that, as a steward of God’s hounty, 
it was his duty to render a good ac- 
count of his stewardship, and that in 
establishing an agricultural college in 
Durham he was carrying out the will 
of his Father in Heaven. 

The following verse, in Mr. Thomp- 





Thompson Burial Lot, near 


lhe second gravestone on the 





Residence of Lucien Thompson 


right marks the grave of Fudge Ebenezer 7 hompson. 





The second graveston n the left marks the grave of Miss Mary P. Thompson 
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Benjamin Thompson Monument, Durham, N. H 


Erected by the executors of the will of Benjamin Thompson on the 


son’s handwriting has the appearance 
of being often read and expressing his 


desire: 


. 


* And may the time draw nearer still 
When men this sacred truth shall 
heed, 
That from the thought and from the 
will 
Must all that raises man proceed! 
Though Pride should hold our calling 
low, 
For us shall duty make it good; 
And we from truth to truth shall go, 
Till life and death are under- 


stood.” 


DEATH OF BENJAMIN THOMP- 
SON. 
(From The Republican, Dover, N. H., 
January 31, 1890.) 

“Benjamin Thompson of Durham 
died at his residence there January 30, 
aged eighty-four years; his death was 
probably hastened by a fall which he 
had last week, breaking his hip. Mr. 
Thompson was not only one of the old- 


lege farm in Durham. 


est citizens, but also one of the wealth- 
iest and most highly esteemed. He in- 
herited a large property and by careful 
management of it has largely increased 
it so that he was regarded as by far the 
wealthiest man in town. He was al- 
ways a liberal giver for all good causes. 
For many years in succession he has 
made very generous donations to the 
town library. He was never married. 
A nephew, William, resides in Chi- 
cago, and a niece, Miss Mary P., in 
Durham; Lucien Thompson is _ his 
grand-nephew.” 

senjamin Thompson’s remains were 
interred in a small cemetery near the 
Durham village schoolhouse. This 
cemetery lot was purchased March 24, 
1796, by an association of about twenty 
citizens, among whom was his father, 
Benjamin Thompson, Esq. While this 
small cemetery is not a public ceme- 
tery many have been buried there who 
did not own lots, there being no organ- 
ization of the heirs of the original 
owners, nor any method of raising 
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money to keep the grounds tidy and 
regulate the use of it. When the vil- 
lage schoolhouse was built, Benjamin 
Thompson paid the expense of an iron 
fence to keep the scholars out of the 
cemetery. 

Benjamin Thompson was not buried 
in the Thompson burying-ground, 
where at least seven generations of the 
family have been interred, near the 
Ebenezer Thompson homestead. It 
would have been appropriate to have 
interred Mr. Thompson’s remains in 
the family burial-ground, where so 
many of his ancestors had lived and 


there placed over his grave the monu- 
ment erected to his memory by the ex- 
ecutors of his will, which was located 
close to the Boston & Maine railroad 
station, near the location of the 
new agricultural building. It is 
erected upon a ledge, far remote from 
the spot where he was interred. It 
was probably erected on college land to 
commemorate his memory, which was 
unnecessary for the main college build- 
ing, known as Thompson hall, together 
with the whole college, located on his 
farm, constitute a far more enduring 
monument to his memory than marble. 





CLOVER 


By c. ¢. 


SONG. 


Lord. 


Smiling green and blossoms gay,— 


See, the breeze dies in the clover! 


Beauty gives bright 


fancy play— 


Love has dreams and dreams them over. 


Fragrant breath and 


whispered wind,— 


See, the bee roams in the clover! 


Sweetness bids a willing mind.— 


Love has joys and 


lives them over. 


Mystie scene and magic soul,_— 
See, the maiden culls the clover! 
Pleasure hopes the boundless goal,— 


Love has signs and tells them over. 














Principal's house at the left, Gale mansion in the middie, and Dunbar hall (Lawrence house) at the right 


A DREAM AT LAST REALIZED. 


By Sarah B. Lawrence. 


NE of the most important 
purchases made by the 
trustees of the Phillips- 
Exeter academy in the 
last half century was 

consummated during the present 

month, when the Stephen F. Gale 
mansion passed into the ownership of 
the academy. This fine old Colonial 
house stands between the house of 
the preceptor and the Lawrence 
house—now Dunbar hall. In front 
of these three houses there is a park, 
or common, which has long been the 
property of the academy, facing the 
academy buildings on the opposite 
side of the street. 

Previous to 1811 the Lamson hotel 
stood on this piece of land. The 
academy bought the estate and had 





the buildings removed to Main street, 
and the lot laid out for a common. 

The principal’s house was then 
built, and soon after the two other 
Colonial houses were erected back 
of the common. It was understood 
that the land in front of these houses 
should be kept and used only as a 
common while the owners lived and 
their houses were occupied as private 
residences. 

The Lawrence house, now Dunbar 
hall, was sold to the trustees a few 
years since, leaving the Gale man- 
sion in the centre the only piece of 
real estate desired to complete the 
quadrangle. By the purchase of this 
estaté’ the: dream of the trustees has 
been realized. 

Mr. Gale’s house was built in 1811 
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by Major Hale, and a few years later 
sold to Mr. Housten, the first presi- 
dent of the Exeter Manufacturing 
company. Between fifty and sixty 
years ago the estate was sold to 
Mr. Stephen F. Gale, a native of 
Exeter, who became one of the 
pioneers of Chicago, where he 
amassed a fortune of several millions 
from the sale of real estate in that 
city. 

Mr. Gale spent a good part of each 
year in the old house which he called 
his ‘‘ New England farm.’’ His sis- 
ter, Miss Harriet Gale, presided over 
the home of her brother, where she 
dispensed the most delightful and 
generous hospitality. To the stu- 
dents of the academy she was ever 
the sympathetic friend and wise 
counselor, and many a homesick stu- 
dent has been encouraged and up- 
lifted by her noble ideals. 

The old mansion is built of brick, 
painted white, and surrounded on 





three sides by a broad piazza. At 
the left is a beautiful lawn with fine 
old trees, under whose heavy hang- 
ing boughs lovely children have 
played, while Barbara, the faithful 
old Scotch nurse, watched them at 
their play. 

At the centennial of the academy 
the trees were lighted with Japanese 
lanterns, and the late beautiful 
daughter of the house came back 
from her Western home to welcome 
her old friends among the alumni. 

The now silent house, from which 
the old music and laughter have fled, 
will bring back pleasant as well as 
sad memories to many an old student 
who will be present at the coming 
anniversary of the academy in June. 
All the world over there are such 
places, graves of dead hopes, of old 
joy and laughter. 

This quaint old house Mr. Gale 
converted into a veritable museum, 
having garnered curios and antiques 


at ME IRS. 


Interior of the parlor 


n the Gale house. 
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from every corner of the old world. 
A magnificent collection of foreign 
paintings adorn the walls, while Mr. 
Gale’s private rooms are filled with 
bric-a-brac, unique in the extreme. 

It has long been a matter of specu- 
lation as to the disposition of this 
fine old estate, Mr. Gale’s advanced 
age making it desirable that he 
should remain in Chicago with his 
grandchildren. 

Phillips Exeter academy, |under its 
present able management, has caused 
a widespread interest to be manifested 
by the alumni of the school, and this 
important acquisition is another step 


to other and greater improvements. 
The long gardens back of the old 
house make it possible for still an- 
other quadrangle to be laid out in 
the future. 

It should be a matter of congratu- 
lation to the old residents of the vil- 
lage, as well as the academy, to 
know that this interesting and pic- 
turesque part of Front street, with its 
stately old private mansions, will be 
spared the silence and weariness of a 
strange old age, beautiful, to be sure, 
but pathetic with reminders that its 
beauty was the beauty of a youth 
long vanished. 


WAITING. 
By Mary H. Wheeler. 


My last thought at night and my dream at the dawn 

Is ever of thee, love, although though art gone ; 

And so every day I am living for thee 

As if thou wert coming, soon coming, to me, 

And this though I know thou hast passed from life’s shore 
With the boatman who bringeth his lading no more. 


And as oft in the past, when the table was laid, 

I awaited thy coming and dinner delayed, 

And I looked in a book or I mused on a rhyme 

Or turned to some hand-work to shorten the time, 

So I wait for thee now as I waited before 

Though I know all to well that thou comest no more. 


When on cold winter evenings I hear on the street 
The sound of the sleigh-bells and swift-trotting feet, 
I start from my musing to make the fire glow 

Or to turn up the light that has been burning low, 
And I listen to hear a brisk call at the door 

Though I know, oh, I know I shall hear it no more. 


So at morning and evening, and all through the day 
I am waiting, still waiting, while thou art away. 
Without thy approval no effort is sweet, 

Without thee no joy and no pleasure complete. 

And perhaps, while I wait and I listen for thee, 


Thou, too, over yonder, art waiting for me. 
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NAB SOUTHER’S CAT. 


After the Legends of a New England Town. 


By Caroline C. Shea. 


HE railroad running north 
from Boston, through 
New Hampshire, not far 
from the sea, had lately 





been finished and Nab 
Souther, gathering fagots in_ the 
* Hern,” chuckled as she heard the 
shriek of an incoming train. She 
liked the shrill scream of the whistle 
and muttered to herself; as she stood 
erect, she opened her mouth as if to 
cry out, too; but the gray head fell on 
her breast, the back bent and once 
more she was busy with the dry sticks 

Nab’s lonely home was not far away, 
a little cot beneath the pines. It was 
the only house in the “ lane,” between 
the main and the “Guinea” roads. 
Looking over the green fields, in front 
and beyond the salt marsh, one might 
see the ocean on a clear day. When 
the wind was north, it hurried throvgh 
the wood and the soughing of the pines 
was music to her ears; when it blew 
from the south, the cry of the sea came 
over the silent marshes and filled Nab 
with a strange restlessness. 

A hundred years or more ago the 
cottage had been the home of one 
Geoffry Mingey, gentleman, and his 
wife. They came from England, 
bringing coin and plate, and, for rea- 
sons quite unknown to the other set- 
tlers, had selected this quiet spot and 
built their humble home. It was evi- 


dent to them all that he was a gentle- 
man, for he always wore gold sleeve 
buttons and shoe buckles: and to this 
day stories are told of the buried treas- 
ure of the Mingeys. 

The husband and wife had died 
about the same time, and_ there 
was left no trace of either the money 
or plate and jewelry. In vain had Nab 
searched the house, hoping to bring to 
light some stray coin which former 1n- 
habitants might have overlooked. 

She lived alone with her eat, both, it 
was whispered, in league with the devil, 
she half witch, half woman, while the 
cat was little less than an incarnation 
of Satan himself. Crooning some old 
ditty by the light of the dving embers, 
for candles were scarce and fagots hard 
to get, Nab would sit of an evening 
with Lucifer by her side, his black coat 
shining, his eves like balls of fire, all 
unconscious that through the latch- 
string hole curious eyes peered; all un- 
conscious that through the town tat- 
tling tongues told of evil plots, hatched 
by herself and the devil, against any 
one who might thwart her wish, or fail 
to grant her request. 

When she went abroad with the 
stockings she had knit, or the berries 
she had picked, no one refused to buy, 
and besides the price paid, no one dare 
let her go away without putting some- 
thing into her ample old bag save one 
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Mistress Sanborn, who thrice turned 
her from the door with a nay. “Tm 
not afraid of the witch woman.” 


* Witches no longer be, Salem Hill set- 
tled i 
months, 


them, ave, years ago!” In six 
the 
Sanborn barn, a calf strayed away and 
lost, died of 


“throat distemper.” next 


however, an ox died in 
children 

The time 
Nab came that way she left with her 


was and two 


bag so heavy that her old arms ached 
when she reached the “ Hern,” and she 
chuckled as she gave Lucifer a gener- 
ous bit of fresh meat, saying, “* Who'd 
a thought once you'd be eatin’ 0’ San- 
born’s hogs.” 

All the love of Nab’s lonely heart 
was centered in Lucifer; he was com- 
panion, friend, child to her. Some- 
times when she passed through the vil- 
lage street she longed to put out her 
hand to caress a laughing child, but she 
knew it shrink 


Though people suf- 


would from her as a 
thing accursed. 
fered her presence, told her the news, 
and gave her freely of their hospitality, 
she knew it was from fear not love. 
No one ever made her a neighborly call. 
Now and again someone came with 
yarn for a web of cloth, and then the 
clang of the loom was heard in the 
cot, and the eat sat by as anxiously 
watching as though she were weaving 
the web of fate. 

Lucifer was a large, sleek cat, and, 
though he was ten years old, he showed 
His coat had lost 


none of its glossy blackness, while but 


no signs of decay. 


a passing glance into his face made one 
feel that he had drunk from the very 


fountain of wisdom. In all Nab’s 
trouble, in all her sorrow, in all her 
desolation, he had never once failed 


her. His ears were opened for every 


word she uttered, and by a series of 
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croons and purrs, and glances from 


his green eyes, she read his very 
thoughts, drawing from them sympa- 
thy or advice. He shared her meals, 
sitting on a stool at table: if she sat by 
the door of a summer evening, he lay 
at her feet or curled close to her side. 

One bright spring day a stranger 
came to 


Nab’s cottage, how or from 


whence no one knew. Some said it 
was a witch child, others that it was a 
granddaughter, for her own child ran 
away long ago to the city and had 
Still oth- 


ers said Nab stole the girl; but no one 


doubtless gone to the bad. 


dare ask and no one was told. 

The young stranger was a tall, slen- 
der girl, about fifteen vears old, with 
blouzy hair and shining, gray-green 
She the the 
heron as they flew over the house at 


eyes. imitated cry of 
nightfall; she screamed after the en- 
gine as it passed not far from Nab’s 
dooryard, and she hated the cat with 
all her heart. 

Lucifer looked on her with jealous 
In all his life no one ever sat at 
Souther’s 


eve. 
Nab 


claimed a 


hoard: no one ever 
Now 
one had come to tease him and to take 


He 


chance 


vestige of her love. 


his dear mistress’ attention. 


scratched her when he got a 
and hissed at her if she came near him. 
When they sat quiet in the evening he 
blazed his great eves at her from the 
darkest corner of the room, his place 
by the fire being usurped by the hated 
creature, 

Babbie she was called, and Nab filled 
her ears with stories of ghosts and 


When 
yut and the candle burned 


witches, for she was not afraid. 
the fire died 
low, and spluttered and was gone, she 
heard strange sounds and saw strange 
and forms. Voices 


sights 


shadowy 
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seemed to come down the chimney and 
eyes gleam at the window-pane; but 
neither sounds nor shadows filled her 
with terror as did the glowing eyes of 
When the 
and howled around the house, the pines 
had 


when the dull roar of the sea was heard 


Lucifer. winds  shrieked 


weird for Babbie, and 


Messayes 


above all, she would cry out, “ See, 


granny, see! Away off there on the 
ocean so blue yesterday, a ship goes 


down and the souls are left to dance on 


the waves like lights; some, awful 
lights; others, soft, glowing lights. 
Hear, granny, hear the witches cack- 
ling as they ride in the storm! You 
sav they used to be abroad such nights 
as these; they are abroad still. Hear 


their sticks clatter on the roof; why do 
they come so near?” 

Nab would tell her to be still and go 
to bed, and, getting no other answer, 
for the old woman was always strange- 
ly silent during a storm, she would 
creep off to her cot in the other room, 
leaving Lucifer to come from his cor- 
ner and commune with his mistress. 

The girl went about the town but 
little, 
her. 


for other children did like 
They 


darning needle in her track, watching 


not 
would follow, to stick a 
to see if she turned back as Nab always 
did. When 
told her to run away, rather than to 


Nab Souther and 


one bolder than the rest 


live with become a 
witch woman, she fell on her with such 
furv, that, ever after, they kept apart 
from her. 

Babbie’s 


constant. 


demand for 
Nab told 


dians, of Quakers, of the wars, and re- 


stories Was 


her tales of In- 
lated every romance and mystery since 
the earliest days of the town: while the 
first told and oftenest repeated of these 


stories was that of the Mingey treas- 
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ure. So excited was the girl’s imagina- 
tion that she lived in another world 
than that around her, for the com- 


panions of her solitude were the sol- 
diers, the dames, the witches of the 
past, while she delighted in startling 
with 


granny hits of silver which she 


declared she found in some ancient 
rat-hole, or beneath a loose board. In 
her heart Nab believed she was a witch 
child, for had she not searched every 
nook and corner of the old place long 
ago? She no longer went forth with 
her bag when anything was needed for 
Babbie’s coin seemed to hold out, and 
the gossips hearing that she went no 
more into the woods for fagots, or 
through the town with her socks, said 
that she had sold the girl to the devil 
for silver. 

Every day Lucifer grew in wisdom, 
and every day hatred of him increased 
in Babbie’s heart. Notwithstanding 
all that granny said to her of his good- 
ness, and all that she said to the eat of 
their new friend, they hated each other 
This 


a great trial to Nab, who had not vet 


with ever-increasing hate. was 


learned to love the girl as well as the 


cat: im spite of the added comfort 
which the treasure brought her—the 


comfort of no longer going out with 


the bag—she missed her accustomed 
solitude and the happiest hours of her 
life were when the child roamed the 
woods or Was asleep. 

The days passed until Babbie had 


Nab 


coming and going unquestioned. 


her 
The 


mysterious silver had not been forth- 


heen with for over a year, 


coming for some time, although she 
promised more, and the old woman had 
taken her bag and gone away to be 
gone until nightfall. 

A fierce conflict took place in the 
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quiet room in the desolate old: house 
on the “ Hern” that day, but first it 
was fought in Babbie’s heart. There 
might have been heard the shrill ery 
of a child in pain, and the how] of an 
angry beast, then four blazing eyes 
came out into the shadows and swift 
feet flew through the pines, far away 
from the cot. 

When Nab came home the last rays 
of the October sun lingered in the sky. 
She found Babbie sitting alone beside 
the table laid for supper. 

“ Where’s Lucifer?” were her first 
words. 

“T don’t know,” answered the girl. 

He did not come and all night long 
Nab sat by the embers, watching and 
waiting for him. All night long at 
intervals might have been heard a 
moan of pain as she swayed to and fro, 
grieving for her heart’s best love. All 
night long there burned in the old 
soul strange emotions of grief and an- 
ger and hope that he would come again. 

When it was morning and Babbie 
was awake, Nab asked, “ Where’s Lu- 
cifer?” 

*T don’t know.” 

“You lie! You do! Go find him,” 
shrieked Nab. 

“T don’t know—TI can’t,” muttered 
the girl. 

Another day passed and when night 
came, Nab said again, “ Where’s Lu- 
cifer?” 

“T don’t know,” cried Babbie, but 
fierce, shining eyes pierced her soul, 
she threw up her arms and cried out, 
“O granny, don’t, ain't I better than a 
eat?” 

“No, no!” shrieked Nab, “I want 
Lucifer. Where is he? You know,” 
and she gave the girl such a blow that 
she fell, white and still at her feet. 


When Nab saw that she did not 
move, she knelt by her; she was not 
dead and she lifted her to the bed, 
working over her with such simple re- 
storatives as she had at hand, but they 
were useless. 

* She will die,” she murmured, “ and 
people will come here and see the mark 
on her forehead and say I killed her. 
What shall I do? What shall I do? 
If Lucifer was here he could tell me,” 
forgetting in her despair that if he 
were there the dreadful thing would 
not have happened. 

With the new horror upon her she 
went out into the woods to seek a po- 
tent herb which might bring the girl 
back to consciousness. The October 
moon lighted the way, and she soon 
found what she wanted, hurrying back 
to the house. She stirred the fire into 
a blaze and put the herb to steep, then 
she drew aside the bed curtains. The 
hed was empty. She took the candle 
to the next room but there was no one 
there. nor was Babbie to be found in 
the tiny house. At least she was not 
dead. Perhaps some one had come in 
and finding her white and still, had 
taken her away; but who ever came 
there? She sat by the fire dying on 
the hearth, the candle smoking on the 
table, and thought of the coming of the 
child to her lonely home, of how she 
had found the long sought coin, and of 
her strange fancies about the sea and 
the storm. How had she disappeared 
unless she was a witch child? Soon, 
however, Babbie was forgotten, and she 
mourned for Lucifer. 

All night she sat there and when the 
midnight hour was come, with its full 
moon and high tides, she looked up at 
the window with the shutters still open, 
and two great eyes blazed at her. She 
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opened the door, calling softly, but 
there was no answer, and closing it 
hopelessly, she moaned in the dim- 
lighted room until the dawn sent her 
to bed. 

Again was Nab Souther seen about 
the town, for she must make much of 
the pleasant days before the winter 
came, for there would be no more Min- 
gey coms. How the winter passed 
with her no one knew; were she not a 
witch woman she must surely have 
asked help of the town, people sai, 

Nobody knew all the long, lonely 
hours she spent; nobody knew how she 
sat and gazed on the place Lucifer used 
to fill, until his sleek, black coat and 
luminous eyes were ever before her. 

One mild day after the snow was 
gone, she went out for fagots. The 
night before it seemed to her that the 
eves at the windows were the green 
ones of Babbie, instead of the haunting 
ones of the cat, and that morning she 
thought she saw the girl pass around 
the house, but when she opened the 
door no one was there. As the bent, 
withered form went through the 
* Hern,” she was thinking of the treas- 
ure which must be buried there. She 
had piled .up almost enough. sticks, 
when she saw a queer-looking rock 
which she pushed away with her foot. 
What was it that she saw? The very 
pot of money she had sought for years. 
A tiny snake coiled on top, its eyes 
looking into hers. 

“The speerit guarding its treasure,” 
she muttered, seizing a stick to drive it 
away. A terrible roar like thunder 
pealed through the air, and a form as 
tall as the pines appeared before her; 
then she fled with a ery of terror. 
When she reached the skirts of the 


wood she paused. What had she to 
fear? 

‘T’ve been foolish to lose what I’ve 
hunted for years,” she said, “and I 
must go back for my wood.” 

After walking about for some time 
she found the bunch of dry sticks, and 
not far away sat Lucifer guarding the 
treasure for her. Fagots, silver, 
everything was forgotten as she uttered 
his name with a cry of joy, “ Lucifer!” 
but the cat was gone—he had vanished 
before her very eves. 

“The speerit cat, come to guard the 
treasure for me.” 

There was coin enough to last the 
rest of her days, her wants were so few, 
and she never thought of reading the 
dates on the pieces of money; they were 
silver—that was enough. Never would 
she have to take the hated bag and go 
forth again. She need only sit and 
think of Lucifer and the friends long 


since dead—father, mother, sister, and 





the one who had wrecked her young 
life. 

When the end came Babbie was with 
granny, ready to minister to all her 
needs. 

‘I wish you had spent the money 
faster, granny,” she said, “and then 
looked for more.” 

She told granny of her daughter's 
last wish that she come to her, and the 
dving woman gave her hand to Babbie 
and forgave her for Lucifer, then 
closed her weary old eves forever, with- 
out one hard feeling in her heart to- 
wards those, who, all their lives had 
only cold hearts for her. 

The real Mingey treasure has never 
vet been found in the old town by the 


sea. 








HEAVENLY VISITANTS. 
By Charles McGregor. 


Where are the dear ones, gone before. 
We loved and cherished here? 

And shall we greet them ever more 
Within another sphere? 


And shall we recognize our own, 
We miss so since they fled, 

When we, like they, from earth have flown 
And come where they have led? 


O ’tis so lonely since thev're gone: 
I should not greatly care 

To wake within another bourne, 
Except 1 see them there. 


But Iam whispered we shall meet 
Beside a fruitful river, 
On whose blest shores with beauteous feet 


My love shall join me ever. 


And where with ever brightening face, 
Upon a high ideal, 

We shall pursue an upward race 
Where all bright hopes are real. 


Oh, ves, we those dear ones shall meet, 
We loved in earth below.— 

Their faces grown in heaven so sweet 
That them we'd scarcely know. 


And thence they often have returned 
All veiled in snowy white, 

That form, in which, on earth, inured 
More radiant than the night. 


Thus oft they come to visit me, 
And, oh, so chaste they seem, 
Chaste as pure hearts and angels be— 


Like visions of a dream. 


I’m well aware when they are by, 
And standing at my side, 

But chiefly then to me they hie 
At quiet evening tide. 


And though | really do not hear 
Nor see them anywhere, 

My heart they greatly bless and cheer 
At every time of prayer. 
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By H. G. Leslie, M. D. 


first Sabbath in Shore- 


line served to mark the 


great difference, in the 


observance of that day of 





rest, between an isolated country com- 
munity and a city with its thousand 
varied interests. 

I sat by my window, when the sun 
atole up through the tops of the spire- 
like pines, on the rocky point to the 
Its 


across the unruffled surface of the riv- 


eastward, and sent sheeny Trays 
er, burnishing it like a mirror of gold. 

I had heard in a meaningless sort of 
way the term * Sabbath stillness,” but 
never before did it impress me as at 
that hour. On week days the sound of 
the ship carpenters’ maul and adz, dis- 


Now 


with it the 


turbed the earl 


all 


morning air 


this was hushed, and 
cheerful rat-a-tat of the caulker’s mal- 
let. The voice of lowing kine, on the 
West Newbury shore, a mile or more 
away, came distinctly and with even a 
musical note, across the surface of the 


ah 
rhe 


with their morning duties, 


placid river. housewives, busv 


to 
open and close their doors with more 


seemed 
than wonted care. The street was de- 
serted, and the only sign of business 
activity Was represented by the oceu- 
pant of a solitary dory, skirting the op- 
posite shore, on his way down river, 
the click of his oars against the thole- 
pins sounding harsh and discordant. 


The 


down the path to the wharf, arrayed 


Captain walked deliberately 
in a more than ordinary amplitude of 
snowy shirt sleeves and collar, the sign 
manual of his good wife’s care and 
the proper 
Then followed the 
breakfast of baked beans, brown bread, 


thoughtfulness in observ- 


ance of the day. 
and coffee. Baked beans, not the slop 
shop contribution of some city dys- 
pepsia factory, but a compound, the 
result of patient watchfulness, ant an 
artistic sense, tinted and browned to a 
soft amber, that appealed to the eve as 
well as the taste. 

I learned that a long-established cus- 
tom demanded a weekly pilgrimage to 
that ancient fane of religious devoticen, 
old Rocky Hill church; so, when Cap- 
tain Jared and his wife had completed 
their preparations, | joined them in 
led the 


village 


Our wavy 
the 


house, and down through a level swale 


their journey. up 


gentle ascent, by school- 
of land, where a lone Lombardy pop- 
lar stood by the roadside. a mute testi- 
ot of 


ancestors familiar 


love 
the 
scenes of their native land. 


monial the homesick our 


English for 
Here and 
there they planted by home and way- 
side these characteristic reminders of 
childhood scenes beyond the sea. <A 
little farther on we crossed a noisy 
babbling brook whose water, unchained 
by the mill-wheel, one day in seven, 
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seemed to dance and gurgle in sheer 
delight; then up the long slope of hill 
leading to the white walled church at 
the top. Why were the first places of 
of our Puritan forefathers al- 
Was it 


an echo of those words of the psalmist, 


worship 


ways located on an eminence? 


“| will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help?” Who 
knows? 

No sound of bell disturbed the air 
with its clamorous note. By ones and 
twos the congregation gathered from 
all the country side, and stole quietly 
to their accustomed places. { found a 
seat in the great overhanging gallery, 
beside a half-opened window through 
which I could catch glimpses of the dis- 
tant ocean, flashing in the sunlight like 
polished steel, dotted here and there 
by the sails of slow-moving craft. I 
could see a light-house tower on the 
sandy shore, and nearer the dark green 
of pine trees, stretching away like ques- 
tion points against the horizon. A 
hush of peace and quiet seemed to fill 
the house. A dog strayed in through 
the open doorway and lay down for a 
The 


tall, venerable preacher, with a face 


nap in front of the high pulpit. 


pale, ascetic, spiritual, like one of Sar- 
gent’s old prophets, stood up, and, with 
slow measured enunciation, read the 
“How firm a 
of the Lord.” 
was told, some impedi- 


hymn commencing: 


foundation saints 
He had, | 


ment to 
in the overcoming of'which he had ac- 


ye 


his speech in boyhood, 
quired a slowness and deliberateness of 
and a 


which was quite marked but not dis- 


utterance, peculiar inflexion 


agreeable. It was not by any means a 
Sabbath tone or sermon voice, such as 
is aped for fancied effect by so many 
of our divines, but was quite as pro- 
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nounced in his simple week-day stories 
Why it is 
deemed necessary to change the accent 


as on any other occasion. 


in reading a hymn, making a vain at- 
tempt to add to the force of the words, 


Was never quite clear in my mind. 


Then a wheezy, strident parlor organ 


groaned and struggled in the vain at- 
tempt to guide the voices of the choir 
in harmonious accord. It was not ex- 
actly a success, as a musical effort, but 
strangely quaint and pathetic in its 
Whether the 
was made from its peculiar fitness to 


earnestness. selection 
the place and surroundings, I do not 
know, but certainly the foundation of 
the old 


from a doctrinal or geological position, 


church, whether considered 


was indeed firm. Its very walls were 
the 


of its founders, and the gran- 


impregnated with cold, hard 
* isms ” 
ite rocks on which it stood were not 
more unyielding. 

a They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters, 
the works of the 


His wonders in the deep.” 


these see Lord, and 

Such were the words selected for the 
text, read with no elocutionary effort, 
and with evident feeling that no dra- 
matic display could add to their gran- 
The 
or rather talk, that followed, was bare 
of the of 
plain, practical, and sincere. 


deur and _ significance. sermon, 
rhetoric; 


All the 


simple tale of storm and sunshine, wave 


embellishments 


and wreck, slow hours of waiting and 
the peaceful haven at last, were scenes, 
weather- 
the 


familiar to the bronzed and 


beaten faces of those who sat in 
box-like pews beneath his gaze. 

It was all very real, a page from life, 
and the application that closed the dis- 
course was like a knot of silken ribbon 


They 


confining a package of gems. 
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who had felt the sting of beating waves, 
off the stormy banks, could well realize 
the peace and rest of an everlasting an- 
the that 
\n- 


other hymn, a simple benediction, and 


chorage, beyond headlands 


confine life’s tumultuous waves 
we walked quietly down from the tem- 
ple of soul rest to the valley below. 
An announcement having been made 
at the morning service that the rite of 
baptism would be administered at 


the 


two 


o'clock on banks of the river, | 


took my way at the appointed hour, to 
the spot designated, about midway o 
the Crescent’s Curve, on which was sit- 
uated the irregular line of houses com- 


Here 


inhabi- 


prising the village of Shorelins 


| found three fourths of its 


tants already gathered, seated on the 
grassy slope, leading down to the nar- 


row, sandy beach, or leaning against 


the rail that guarded the bounds of the 


highway. There was no loud talking 


or unseemly laughter. Even the 


irre- 
pressible small boy demeaned himself 
as became the solemnity of the ocea- 
S1on. 


A middle-aged man and young 


woman stood on the shore beside the 


aged pastor 

| looked on with the feeling that | 
could hardly understand the peculiar 
mental development that rendered this 
public expression of world renunciation 
That 


alike is 


necessary. no two 


people are 


concede adi: 


constituted 


what one considers a duty is to the 


other of little importance, may be true: 
but that thought and 
the 


should be blazoned in the public eye, 


soul-searching 


close communion with Infinite, 


seemed, indeed, a question for indi- 
If the sin-sick 
demands this renunciatory ceremony, 
to 


To one the burn- 


vidual make-up. soul 


what right has any other person 


criticise or smile? 


G.M.—31 
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ing taper before the altar represents 


peace and comfort; to another some 


different outward expression brings 


balm to the sin-weary soul, and out: of 


it all 


comes a better and life. 


purer 


Such thoughts as these filled my mind 


as I waited for the simple ceremony to 
commence 


The old 


nent 


read a 
the 


minister few perti- 
Bible, fol- 


W hich he Ci 


selections from 


lowed by a prayer in 
attention in fitting terms to the symbol- 
ol 


the element 


Ist the burial of the body 


beneath 
and its resurrection to a 


new and better life. At its close some 
started 


hymn, 


one that old and beautiful 


‘When I can read my title clear 
‘lo mansions in the skies, 


Mill bid 


And wipe my weeping eyes.” 


farewell to every fear, 


Every one with the slightest amount 
of musical ability joined in this ser- 
vice. Even the stout young woman, 
as she stepped into the water, sang in 
Men 


mia perform acts of extreme heroism 


a high-pitched, nervous voice. 


under the spell of excitement, but real 
courage is more often demanded in re- 
sponse to the call of duty, where no 
blaze of trumpet, or 
leads the The 


was still singing when she sank in the 


flaunting flag, 
way. young woman 
silent tide, emerging just in time to 


complete the refrain — 
“And wipe my weeping eyes,” 


while her red and by no means deli- 


cate knuckles forced the water from 


her optics. A word of benediction 
and the audience turned toward their 
various places of abode. 

As I walked up the street, following 


in the steps of Uncle Johnny Wall, the 
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village shoemaker, I heard him remark, 
“It’s easier washing grease out of a 
rag carpet, than sin out of a gossipy 
woman.” 

Uncle Johnny was one of the noted 
characters of Shoreline. His little 
shop on the banks of the river, while 
it could hardly be said to represent a 
temple of philosophy, was a source 
from whence emanated many quaint 
and curious metaphors, the common 
stock of all the country side. It was 
he who, in prayer-meeting exhortation, 
said, “ It is easier for a shad to climb 
an apple tree, tail foremost, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven,” a piece of philosophy, which, 
if true, would bring little of cheer to 
those who gather to themselves the 
wealth of this world. 

That evening, as I leaned medita- 
tively on the rail bordering the river 
bank, smoking my after-supper clgai, 
and watching the irridescent play of 
light sent over the quiet surface of the 
stream, by the rays of the setting sun, 
the old minister came up the street 
and invited me to join him in a call 
upon an aged parishioner who had sent 
a message that she desired to see him. 
We crossed a stone-arched bridge that 
spanned a sluggish creek, a straggling 
arm stretched out from the main river, 
pausing midway to note the profusion 
of wild flowers and strange sedgy 
grasses that adorned the low-lying 
meadows on either side. Here and 
there a willow tree bent over the 
stream, casting a duplicate of itself in 
the shadows below. Here the long 
sabre-like leaves of sweet flag grew in 
masses, at certain seasons of the year, 
producing hot and pungent buds, much 
prized by the village boys. 

The ruins of shipyard and wharf still 
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marked its shores, mementoes of a 
industry. We turned 
down towards the ferry-way, once the 


fast waning 


scene of busy activity, before the river 
had been spanned by bridges. Here 
came all the traffic of the back coun- 
try to cross on great slow-moving gun- 
dalows to the banks beyond, on its way 
to the great city below. The squire’s 
chaise, with its owner, and the more 
unpretentious saddle-horse or farm 
team, were always to be seen, coming 
A half dozen small inns 
nearby furnished creature comforts to 
all who desired. 


and going. 


The fragrant per- 
fume of New England rum could near- 
ly always be detected, mingling with 
apple bloom of spring or ripening 
grapes of autumn, around the old fer- 
ry. It was here that Washington 
landed during his northern pilgrimage, 
ferried from the opposite shore by the 
same crew of General Glover’s Marble- 
head veterans who performed a like 
service that night at Trenton. In the 
soft summer air, burdened with these 
old-time memories, we passed up the 
narrow street and down into a hollow, 
beyond the crest of the hill. Here a 
sluggish brook crossed the road, on its 
way from a little pond a few rods 
above, once the haunt of the beaver 
and marten, but now with a firmer dam 
to hold back its waters utilized for 
mechanical purposes. 

Across this stream, and near the 
shore of the tree-embowered lake, stood 
the apology for a house occupied by 
Granny Hughes. 

The old dame sat just within her 
doorway as we approached, and as the 
outside world seemed very attractive 
at that hour, as well as for other rea- 
sons, we took our seats on a bench 
nearby. 
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Granny Hughes was the typical rep- 
resentative of that type of the old New 
England stock, not uncommon in her 
day, who although seemingly a waif of 
misfortune, still retained that sturdy 
pride and self-reliance, to a degree that 
any suggestion of pauperism or a home 
at a public institution would have been 
highly resented. Her crusts of bread 
were doubtless few, and the struggle 
for existence hard and unremitting, 
but she felt a compensation in an al- 
most absolute spirit of independence. 
Her flock of hens, that occupied the 
same room with her, two of which we 
could see comfortably seated on the 
foot-board of the bedstead within, to- 
gether with a cow which she had some- 
how obtained did much toward her 
physical support. Her cow, which had 
for a place of abode a little shed on the 
back side of the cottage, looked 
through a small window into the liv- 
ing room, with an air of perfect con- 
tent, while just outside were numerous 
bundles of grass, that the old lady had 


gathered by the roadside for beastly 
comfort. Her lonely life had led to a 
close communion with her animal 
friends, and she gave them credit for 
more wisdom than is ordinarily con- 
ceded to the brute creation. One hen 
in particular she claimed could talk as 
well as anybody, and often said to her, 
“What are you going to do next, Mrs. 
Hughes?” She evidently had ante- 
dated Professor Garnier in his investi- 
gations into animal speech. 

[ fancied that she was quite as much 
pleased with the small contribution 
which she received for the purchase of 
tea, as with the ministerial consolations 
of her pastor. 

We walked homeward in the shadows 
of early evening, the sky still bright 
with the afterglow of closing day. As 
I stood by Captain Jared’s steps and 
watched the elder’s tall, stately form 
pass down the street, I found myself 
repeating over and over again, “ Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


SUNSET ON MONADNOCK. 


By Charles N. Holmes. 


Grand, gray-peaked mountain in a crown of flame! 
O silent hermit looming in the West, 
The dying sunbeams loiter on thy crest, 

And dew and distance veil thee; eer the same, 
Unchanged art thou, the king of years ago: 
Thy peak, wedged sharply through the twilight glow, 
The sun’s death glow that dazzles sense and eye 
With torch-like halos flaming far and nigh, 

In matchless glory over cloud and sky. 
Unchanged and calm! how quietly there sleep 
Thy hills and vales within thy shadow deep, 
What wakeless silence save when night fowls cry! 

How beautiful,—skilled artist could not paint, 

And poet-artist’s thought is far too faint! 





CHOCORUA’S CALL. 
By L. D. Bolles. 


He beckons me, he calls me, 
That King of northern sky,— 
“Come up into my presence, 
Put book and needle by; 
Come into my still solitudes, 
Come breathe my forest’s balm, 
Rest by my rushing waters 
And feel my granite calm. 
From office and from school-room, 
All busy haunts of men, 
He who has known my restful charm 
Must come, and come again.” 


Thy beckoning spell is on us, 
It cannot be gainsaid; 
We come, oh, couchant lion, 
To rest beneath thy shade. 
We come, we come, Chocorua! 
From mart and school and town,— 
Within thy gracious presence 
We lay our burdens down. 
Our heavenly Lord and Master 
Sought mountains for his prayer,— 
We follow in his footsteps, 
And meet our Maker there. 


THE MILL IN THE GLADE. 


By J. B. M. Wright. 


O do you remember the mill in the glade, 
Dear friend, *neath its wide-spreading trees, 

The busy fair streamlet the music it made, 
As it rippled along to the sea? 


O here in the din of the city shut in, 
I can hear its whirring wheel’s noise, 

With the miller’s glad song, its tones-deep and strong, 
From the years when we both were but boys. 





HON. VIRGIL C. GILMAN. 


Virgil Chase Gilman, born in Unity, May 5, 1827, died in Nashua, April 28, 
1903. 

Mr. Gilman was the eldest son of Emerson and Delia (Way) Gilman, removing 
with his parents in childhood to Lowell where he attended the public schools till 
1843, when another removal took place, this time to Nashua, where he ever after 
had his home. 

In 1851 he engaged in business with Charles P. Gage and O. D. Murray in 
the manufacture of card board and glazed paper, the firm developing into the 
Nashua Card and Glazed Paper company. In 1876, having disposed of his busi- 
ness interests, he became treasurer of the Nashua Savings bank. He was also 
subsequently identified with other business concerns and interests, being a director 
in the Underhill Edge Tool company of Nashua, the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
company, the Indian Head National bank, and the Nashua Iron and Steel com- 
pany. He was also president of the Nashua Saddlery Hardware company, and of 
the Peterborough railroad. 

Mr. Gilman was prominent in politics and public affairs, being a lifelong and 
active Républican. He had served in both branches of the legislature, and as 
mayor of Nashua, being the oldest surviving ex-mayor at the time of his death, 
having been elected to that office in 1865. He was deeply interested in state and 
local history, and was an active member of the First Congregational church of 
Nashua, and a member of the building committee which erected the magnificent 
new edifice which it now occupies. 

Mr. Gilman in 1850 married Miss Sarah Louisa Newcomb of Roxbury, who 
survives him. Two children were born of this marriage, Harriet Louisa, wife of 
Judge Charles W. Hoitt of Nashua, and Alfred Emerson, who died September 29, 
1857. 

HON. LARKIN D. MASON. 


Hon. Larkin D. Mason, one of the oldest and most notable citizens of Carroll 
county, died at his home in Tamworth, May 2, 1903. 

Mr. Mason was the son of Tufton and Sarah (Gilman) Mason, born May 16, 
1810. He was a farmer and country merchant, doing an extensive business at 
South Tamworth, and early took a strong interest in public affairs. He was an 
earnest anti-slavery man and a lifelong advacate of prohibition, but acted through- 
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out with the Republican party. He served in both branches of the legislature, 
was judge of probate for Carroll county about twenty years, retiring at the age of 
seventy on account of the constitutional limitation. During the Rebellion he was 
appointed military agent for the state by Governor Gilmore, and had headquarters 
at Washington where he looked after the interests of New Hampshire soldiers. 
In religion he was a Methodist. 

He was twice married. His first wife was Joanna Folsom, by whom he had 
two sons, both deceased. By his second wife, Catharine Staples, he left eight 
children living. 

SAMUEL G. DEARBORN, M. D. 


Dr. Samuel G. Dearborn, born in Northfield, August 11, 1827, died in Nashua 
May 8, 1903. 

Dr. Dearborn was,the son of Edward and Sarah (Gerrish) Dearborn. He was 
educated in the common schools, at Sanbornton academy, the N. H. Conference 
seminary and Dartmouth Medical college, graduating from the latter in 1849. 
He commenced practice at East Sanbornton, remaining about a year; was located 
at Mont Vernon from 1850 till 1852, at Milford from 1853 to 1873, and from the 
latter year in Nashua, where he had an extensive practice and gained a high repu- 
tation. 

During the War of the Rebellion he served as surgeon of the Eighth and 
Eighteenth N. H. Regiments. He was for a time a member of the U. S. examin- 
ing board. While in Milford he represented that town in part in the legislature 
of 1868 and in that of 1869. He was a member of the G. A. R. and of the Loyal 
Legion. In religion he was a Unitarian. He had traveled extensively at home 
and abroad. 

December 5, 1854, he married Henrietta M. Starrett of Mont Vernon, who 
died some years since. They had two sons, Frank A. and Samuel P. Dearborn, 
both practising physicians of Nashua. 


JOHN PAUL. 


John Paul, born in Wakefield, March 22, 1821, died at East Unity, May 2, 
1903. 

He was a son of John and Eliza (Lord) Paul. He graduated from Dartmouth 
college in 1847, being the salutatorian of his class. He engaged in teaching, 
being for a time professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the Central 
Masonick institute at Selina, Ala., and afterward principal of the academy at 
Chelsea, Vt. 

Subsequently he studied law with Hon. Edmund Burke of Newport, but did 
not practice, and ultimately engaged in agriculture at East Unity, where he became 
prominent in town affairs, representing Unity in the state legislature in 1874 and 
1875, and holding various other offices. 

He married, first, Louisa, daughter of Ira Hazen of Norwich, Vt., who died in 
1853; and second, on June 7, 1855, Mary F., daughter of Tappan Sanborn of 
East Unity, who survives him with four children. For many years past, though 
retaining his farm at East Unity, he had his home in Newport village. * 
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HON. DEFOREST RICHARDS. 


DeForest Richards, governor of Wyoming, who died at his home in Cheyenne, 
April 28, 1903, was a native of the town of Charlestown in this state, born August 
6, 1846. 

He was educated at Kimball Union and Phillips Andover academies, and 
removed to Alabama soon after the close of the Civil War, where he became a 
member of the legislature in 1868, and was sheriff of Wilcox county for three 
years, and subsequently treasurer. He resided at Camden, Ala., till 1885, when 
he removed to Wyoming and engaged in banking, but naturally drifted into poli- 
tics. He was a member of the Wyoming constitutional convention in 1890 and of 
the state senate in 1893. In 1898 he was chosen governor of the state on the 
Republican ticket, and reélected four years later by an increased plurality. 


REV. ELISHA A. KEEP. 


Rev. Elisha Ayer Keep, pastor of the Congregational church at Walpole, died 
April 18, after a long illness. 

He was a native of Ashland, Me., born December 22, 1854. He was edu- 
cated mainly in the common schools, studied law and was admitted to the bar, 
and located in practice in the town of Newmarket in this state, following the 
profession for six years, when he abandoned the same and entered Andover Theo- 
logical seminary from which he graduated in 1888, when he was ordained and 


installed pastor of the Congregational church at Merrimac, Mass. Subsequently 
he was pastor of the church at Conway, removing to Walpole in the fall of 1897, 
where he had since been located. He had been twice married, leaving a widow 
and a son eight years of age. 


DAVID L. WEBSTER. 


David L. Webster, born in Portsmouth, July 24, 1813, died in Boston, Mass., 
April 28, 1903. 

Mr. Webster went to Boston when nineteen years of age, and at twenty-three 
established himself in the leather trade, which was continued with success in his 
name up to his death, a period of sixty-eight years. He had served in the Boston 
common council and in the legislature, and was tor several years a member of the 
state board of health, lunacy, and charity. 





EDITOR’S AND PUBLISHERS’ 


An interesting feature of the July 
number of THE GRANITE MONTHLY 
will be an illustrated article descrip- 
tive of a visit to the Boiling Lake of 
Dominica, made last year, by a New 
Hampshire boy—Julian M. Cochrane 
of Antrim. 

As the season advances, attention 
is turned, even more than ever be- 
fore, to the summer resort regions of 
the state, which, in point of fact, em- 
brace almost its entire territory from 
the the There 
is no considerable section of New 
Hampshire, indeed, which does not 
present marked for the 
summer 


mountains to sea. 


attractions 


pleasure seeker and 


journer. 


Sso- 
This is specially evidenced 
by the fact that two members of the 
cabinet and a foreign ambassador 
will have their summer homes, this 
year, all at different points, within 


our limits, while out of the thirteen 


NOTES. 


New 


England scenery of the most attrac- 


descriptive books, embodying 


tive order, issued by the passenger 
department of the B. & M. railroad, 
a majority of them all pertain directly 
to New Hampshire. 


After nearly half a century of pro- 
hibition, New Hampshire now starts 
out upon a new course so far as the 
control of the liquor traffic is con- 
cerned, the principle of local option 
having been adopted, and towns and 
cities empowered to determine for 
themselves whether the sale of spir- 
ituous liquor shall be legalized in 
their midst or not. 
the and quite a number of 
towns, having adopted license, the 


All the cities in 
state, 


opportunity has now come for deter- 
mining the efficiency of the system. 
The result of the experiment will be 


awaited with no little interest. 
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Hostrated descriptive pamphlets (containing 
complete maps) have been issued under the 
following titles. and will be mailed upoa receipt 
of 2¢in stamps for each book.on application to 
Passenger Department, Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
LAKES AND STREAMS. 
FISHING AND HUNTING. 
MERRIMACK VALLEY, 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG., 
THE MONADNOCK REGION, 
LAKE SUNAPEE., 
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A. G. HOOD, 


FLORIST AND SEEDSMAN 


UR strains of Sweet Peas are the best that 

grow. Flower Seeds of all kinds. Cut 

Flowers, Floral Designs. Greenhouses, Hano- 
over Road. 


STORE, 91S ELM STREET, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


ESTABLISHED 1565. 


The Bryant & Stratton 


Prepares young people for business pur- 
suits. Day and evening sessions. 


Shorthand, Arithmetic, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Spelling, etc. 


Lowest rates. Best methods. Enter any 
time. Call or send for catalogue 


ELM AND MANCHESTER STREETS. WM. HERON, JR., Prin. 


N ORFORD, N.H., lived Nathaniel Symonds 
(Simonds), who was born 1762-'65. He mar 
ried Mary Swift, from Sharon, Mass., and 


had eleven children, the eldest of whom 
was born 1785-’88 and was named Nathan 
There was also a James and a William. 
The father resided for a while in Piermont, N. H., 
but the greater part of his life was spent in Orford 
where he died October agth, 1827 
Twenty Dollars ($20.00) will be paid for proof of 


. . Nathaniel Senior’s parentage, with place and date 
We have prescribed of his birth 

The son, Nathaniel Simonds, Jr., born 1785-’88, 
married Fanny Carr, probably of Piermont or 
Orford, N. H., who was born 1785-'88 and lived in 
Orford. They had seven children between the 
years 1813 and 1829. 

Twenty Dollars ($20.00) will be paid for proof of 
Fanny (Frances) Cart’s parentage, with date and 
place of her birth 


Address EMILY W. LEAVITT, 
7 Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 


Glasses for all Defects 


for which glasses are worn, 
for thirty years. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


West Lebanon (on the Connecticut),4 miles from 
Dartmouth College. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Rockland Military Academy, (Education 
New Hampshire Military Academy, 15 costly, ig 

(Consolidated.) morance 1S 
more so.) Our school 
gives boys what they 
need ata critical time, 
develops backbone, 
trains the mind, builds 
character — 50th year. 
Electric lights, steam 
heat, baths, gymnasi- 
um, athletics, bowling 
alleys,etec. Prepares 
for college, West Point, 

Annapolis, and business. Formerly widely known as 

Tilden Seminary. E. E.& B.C. FRENCH, Principals. 


Brown & Burpee, 


940 Elm St., 30 No Main St., 
Manchester, N. H. Concord, N. H. 
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